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a motoring predilection 


IKE seeks like . The 

world’s elect comes to the 

car-elect . . . It is inevi- 

table that those who by 
birthright move in America’s most 
select social orbits should join with 
our leaders in art and science, and with 
the Kings and Princes of the earth, in 
outspoken expressions of esteem for a 
motor-car as irreproachably beautiful, 
as exquisitely luxurious, as surpass- 
ingly efficient as the Willys-Knight 
Great Six Sedan. 


“ “4 “ 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine—pat- 
ented, protected, exclusive. An engine 
you Il never wear out. The only auto- 
mobile engine in the world that actu- 
ally zmproves with use... 
In this modern, extremely efficient mo- 
tor of the Willys-Knight Great Six 
Sedan, you have one of the great fea- 
tures responsible for the sale of more 
than 25,000 of these superb Sixes inthe 
last 12 months—a sales gain of 62% in 
the first six months of this year. A 
success-record never before equaled in 
the same length of time, we believe, 
by any luxury car. 

“ “ a 


With no carbon troubles, no valves to 


“WITH 





MRS. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
wife of the ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


a es 


17 **Such a feeling of power, yet so delightfully 
quiet’ * + As close to an ideal means of getting 
about quickly and comfortably as I can well 
conceive of ’ * * Certainly no woman could ask 
for a more charmingly appointed or more easily 
handled motor-car.’’ 


“ “ “ 


grind, the Willys-Knight Great Six 
Sedan cuts the customary up-keep costs 
in two. At the same time it completely 
wipes out the frequent and always in- 
convenient lay-ups the carbon-clean- 
ing and valve-grinding nuisances neces- 
sitate in all cars of poppet-valve de- 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


AN ENGINE YOULL NEVER WEAR 


sign... Itsengine requiring practically 
no adjustments, no repairs, in the 
Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan you 
have a car that stays out of the repair 
shop and in your service, uninterrupt- 
edly, day in and day out. Owner after 
owner will tell you that, throughout 
his entire period of ownership, he has 
never been without the use of his car, 
because of engine troubles, for a day 
or a single hour. 


“ “ “ 


And for your added comfort and satis- 
faction Belflex Fabric Spring Shackles 
now replace the metal shackle used 
on other cars. Belflex—a noiseless, 
flexible, shock-absorbing rubberized 
fabric—takes up all vibration, keeps 
the chassis permanently silent and 
lessens wear at every part of the car. 


The new Willys Finance Plan means 
less money down, smaller monthly 
payments; and the lowest credit-cost 
in the industry. 


Willys-Knight Great Six Models from $1750 to $2495, 
F.0. B. Factory. We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice. 


Wittys-Overzanp, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Wittys-OverLAND Satzs Co. Ltd.,Toronto, Can. 
Wittys-OverLanpCrosszey Ltd.,Stockport,Eng. 


Great SIX 
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Any woman who 
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There are few hard tasks left in the 

home which electricity cannot do 

at trifling cost. You will find the G-E 

monogram on many electrical house- 

hold conveniences. It is a guarantee 
Ask your electric company or dealer to help you 


select the labor-saving electrical appliances best of excellence as well as a Capenes + 
suited for your home. service. 


210-111 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Third Quarter Is Bringing 
Promising Results 


ID-SUMMER business is 
keeping up well. 


So are quotations in the 
security markets. 

All indications are that the third 
quarter of 1926 will show reasonably 
satisfactory results, on the whole. 

The final quarter is likely to de- 
velop a more definite trend in one di- 
rection or the other. There is noth- 
ing now within sight to arouse ap- 
prenshion over the turn things will 
take. 

Abundant grain and cotton crops 
are promised. Prices are not, of 
course, as profitable as growers could 
wish. Relatively cheap cotton, how- 
ever, should help the textile industry 
in some measure, especially if lead- 
ing manufacturing interests succeed 
in carrying out their purpose of keep- 
ing production of finished goods 
within the demand. 

Wheat prices during July have 
reached within ten cents a bushel of 
last year’s quotations. Corn, how- 
ever, makes a very poor comparison, 
and although high prices for hogs 
fed on cheap corn help considerably, 
they do not put Iowa and other corn- 
growing states in a generally satis- 
factory position. 

Abundant crops, even at prices be- 
low the economic ideal, can scarcely 
fail to have a far-reaching effect in 
maintaining b usi- 


By B. C. Forbes 


amount of activity can be experi- 
enced during coming months. 

Certainly the money market con- 
tains no menace. 


Nor has there been trouble-breed- 
ing speculation in merchandise. 

True, the bond market has been 
at the highest level witnessed since 
the war and the stock market has 
recovered more than half of what 
it lost in February and early March. 
But there has been no orgy of stock 
market gambling by the public, and 
while there has been unmistakable 
manipulation upwards of prominent 
stocks, there has also been counter- 
balancing bearish activity. In brief, 
there is nothing alarming in the pres- 
ent status of the stock market. 


Politics Coming to Fore 


Although the general price level 
is still inclined to sag, the latest index 
figures show that the movement has 
become slight. Should an advance 
set in, the influence upon ordering 
could-be pronounced. Such a devel- 
opment is a possibility but is not to 
be regarded as a probability. On the 
other hand, the remaining months of 
the year are hardly likely to bring 
any decline of disturbing propor- 
tions. 


Doubtless we shall hear much about 


politics during the next three months. 
The financial world is not alarmed. 
Should the Democrats gain a strong- 
er hold upon the Senate. the House, 
according to all calculations, is prac- 
tically certain to remain Republican, 
so that business would have nothing 
to fear in the way of disturbing leg- 
islation. 

In international financial circles 
European conditions are arousing 
concern. The French peril is at this 
writing still acute. The volume of 
paper francs has become ominously 
reminiscent of the volume of Ger- 
man marks spewed from the printing 
presses before the bottom fell out. 
Also, the Government’s borrowing 
from the Bank of France has at- 
tained unprecedented and alarming 
figures. 

Britain is still wrestling with vast 
unemployment. Germany is far from 
happy. Belgian and Italian currency 
is at the lowest, level in history. 
Italy’s dictatorship has become more 
arrogant than ever, and although the 
world continues to applaud, the 
Italian situation has in its elements 
of the ugliest possibilities. 

At home we are still being treated 
daily to cheerful reports and statis- 
tics. Railway traffic, railway earn- 
ings, tax receipts, chain store sales, 
bank exchanges, postal receipts, iron 
and steel produc- 





ness activity. The Sf 
railroads are in line 
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uring up to New 
Year and to recent 
expectations. 

The outlook con- 
tains shades. But 
the bright features 
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Cotton Crops from 1917 to Date 
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The Focus of Pan-American Gm ommerce 


Central and South America are glad to deal with New 
Orleans bankers. They have found them responsible 
as well as friendly, and intimately allied in sympathy. 


The CANAL BANK’s Foreign Trade Department is 
rendering invaluable service to many Northern manu- 
facturers by arranging their foreign shipments through 
America’s Second Port—completing the shipment doc- 


- uments and making sure they accompany the same 


steamer carrying the goods. 


These services, together with every other form of 
complete banking accommodations, are available also 
to you and your business. 


Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 


The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 
of New Orleans 
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How Nine Brothers Built Up 
a $10,000,000 Business 


Story Behind Steady Growth of S. Karpen and Brothers, Nationally-known 
Furniture Manufacturers, Is Rep lete With Lessons in Management 
—Business Philosophy of “Sam” Karpen Who Founded 
Firm 46 Years Ago With $580 Capital 


“Where’ll I find Sam?” he 
inquired. 
The man’s eyes twinkled. 
“You mean Mr. Karpen?” 
“No, I mean Sam; they told me 


to see Sam.” 
“They did, eh?”—the 


SHOP apprentice came on 
an errand to the front office. 


By Neil M. Clark 


ers finished school, Sam _ took 
them into the business. They en- 
countered good years and bad 


years, but on the whole they 
prospered amazingly. They stuck 
together; and to-day the firm, 
with five of the brothers still liv- 
ing, probably manufactures more 


time and country than our own. 
There are some fine lessons in 
management in the experience of 

these brothers. 
Let us see how it all came about. 
“When we first landed in the 
United States,” says Mr. Karpen, 
the eldest brother and founder of 
the company, and still the 





man jerked a thumb over 
his shoulder towards the 
president’s  office—“Step 
right in there.” 

This little incident helps 
to give the key to a rather 
wonderful business yarn; 
to wit, the story of “Sam” 
and his brothers, and of 
what happened to a certain 
sum of money—to be ex- 
plicit, $580—which  be- 
longed to “Sam” forty-six 
years ago. The moral of 
the yarn, perhaps, is to be 
found in the surprising ad- 
ventures that can happen 
to a sum of money, even a 
small sum, under expert 
guidance. 

It was in the year 1872 
that Moritz Karpen, lately 
a cabinet-maker of Posen, 
Prussia, landed at Castle 
Garden with a _ double 
handful of “cannon fod- 
der” and not much else— 
the cannon fodder being 
nine fine sons wha, in a 
few more years, would 
have been grist for the 
Emperor’s armies; the eld- 
est, Solomon, being then 
fourteen years old. It is 
around this eldest son that 
the story moves. 

In some unexplained 
way his first name, con- 
tracted to the initial for 
business purposes, became 


r~ 





head of S. Karpen and Brothers. 
your customers all that you promise—and 
* maybe a little more. Don’t skimp.” 
principle, more than anything else, is re- 
sponsible for the remarkable growth of his 





“Sam” Karpen 


Founder and who, at 68, is still the active 


business, says Mr. Karpen. 


“Give 


This 


active head, “one place 
looked about as good to us 
as another. We went to 
East Lyme, Connecticut, 
where work was promised ; 
there my father and I got 
jobs in a woolen mill. His 
trade was cabinet-making, 
but we took anything we 
could lay hands on at the 
moment for the sake of 
jobs.” 

Mr. Karpen is rather 
short, with iron-gray hair 
and a peculiarly friendly 
smile. He is unassuming. 
His sense of humor is not 
far beneath the surface, 
and at sixty-eight years of 
age he is still surprisingly 
active in his business. On 
a walk through the shop, 
few details escape his eye. 
Above all, he is_ shot 
through with the instinct 
of the craftsman; in his 
day at the bench he was a 
fast and skilled workman 
whose greatest horror was 
skimping the job. 

“After a few months in 
East Lyme,” he continued, 
“we moved to Chicago. 
That was not long after 
the great fire, and the city 
was well advertised; we 
thought it must be a good 
place to go to. There was 
no other reason.” 

Here the boy, who al- 








by rumor “Sam,” and as 

“Sam” he is known to-day among 
iurniture men from one end of the 
country to the other, as well as 
within his organization. For this 
humble boy from Posen founded a 
ittle business eight years after the 
amily landed in this country: S. 
\arpen and Brothers, he called it. 
As one after another of the broth- 
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fine upholstered furniture than 
any other company in the country ; 
it operates three large factories in 
Chicago, Long Island City, and 
Michigan City, Indiana; and an- 
nual sales are aboye ten million 
dollars. This is one of those 


romances, in short, such as could 


perhaps have happened in no other 








ready knew a good deal 
about cabinet-making from play- 
ing and lending a hand in his 
father’s shop in the old world, got 
a job in that line and advanced 
steadily until he was skilled in 
every phase of the business. He 
became also a skilled upholsterer, 
and during his twenty-first year 
held a position as foreman of an 


10 


upholstering plant in Kansas City. 


Until he was twenty, “Sam” 
gave all his wages, except a little 
that he kept for spending money, 
to his mother. After twenty, how- 
ever, he was his own man, and be- 
ing gifted with the ability to save, 
in the next two years accumulated 
the sum of $580. With this, he 
decided to go into business for 
himself. 

The story from this point is 
how that first $580 was turned 
into millions. 

“My first workshop,” Mr. Kar- 
pen went on, “was a basement on 
Tell Place and Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago. I hired a youngster or 
two as helpers, and used to make 
my goods, mostly parlour suites, 
during the day, while in the late 
afternoon or evening I would go 
out and sell them to furniture 
dealers. Soon this shop was out- 
grown, and thinking I would rent 
a place with ample room for future 
expansion, I took space in a build- 
ing on Lake Street. Within two 
years we had to move again, hav- 
ing outgrown the quarters! 

“As soon as I was well started, 








my brother, Oscar, came with me, 
and soon afterwards another 
brother. We. didn’t have much 
machinery. Our facilities, in fact, 
bore a strong tesemblance to the 
old-world shop in which my father 
and his father and grandfather be- 
fore him, had worked. We bought 
the bare frames of chairs, and our 
‘manufacturing’ consisted of up- 
holstering and finishing them. 
“Every penny was made to do 
double duty, but one thing we did 
not skimp on was workmanship. 
To save hauling costs, some of us 
used to carry finished chairs on 
our backs to the photographer’s, 
where pictures were made that we 
could use in selling. But if screws 
were needed instead of nails to 
make a chair more durable, or if 


tentative 





extra springs were required to 
make 
durable, we incurred the expense 
of the screws and extra springs. 
I thought then, and still think, that 
any scheme of ‘economy’ which 
called for omitting them, would 
have been the height of extrava- 
gance. 


it more comfortable and 


“Soon after starting, I made 
advances towards a 


formal financial program. I called 
on a banker, and described the 
manufacturing business I had and 
hoped to have. 

“‘T expect to increase my sales 




















by giving longer time to dealers,’ 
I explained. ‘I will get my money 
from customers as fast as possible, 
for I haven’t much capital. I don’t 
need to borrow any money now, 
but some of these days I may 
want some accommodation.’ 
“‘When you do,’ he said, wil- 
ingly enough, ‘come and we'll talk 
it over.’ 
“But I never went; at least, not 
until long afterwards. The plan 
we followed, roughly, was to make 
our profits supply the additional 
capital we constantly found our- 
selves in need of. To do this, my 
brothers and I kept our living ex- 
penses at the lowest possible limit. 
We might draw as much as eight 
or ten dollars a week, but seldom 
more. Our profits the first year, 
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on the initial investment of $580, 
amounted to over $7,000. This 
saw us through. 

“As each of my brothers finished 
school, he was taken into the busi- 
ness as an apprentice, learning it 
from the lumber yard to the ship- 
ping room door. In time the 
whole nine of us worked together, 
and all of us knew all phases 
of it intimately. As we grew, and 
incorporated, each of us eventually 
took some division of the business 
as his particular field, choosing 
that for which he appeared to be 
best fitted. For example, I have 
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Views of two departments in the 

Karpen plant. Above, the finishing 

department, and, on the left, the 
upholstering division 


always had the buying and manu- 
facturing; one brother handled 
designing and pattern-making ; an- 
other became a student of lumber 
and learned a great deal about the 
processes that render it suitable 
for furniture; one became some- 
thing of a financial expert; and 
several devoted themselves to 
sales and advertising. In this way 
we developed an organization knit 
closely by ties of blood and inter- 
est, and undoubtedly it was an im- 
portant factor in our growth; 
curiously enough, we got along 
without quarrels! 

“Time after time in the early 
years the quarters we occupied be- 
came too cramped, and we moved. 
At one period we occupied four 
large floors on Canal Street, be- 
tween Madison and Washington. 
Here, one morning, occurred an 
event that precipitated one of the 
most severe crises through which 
the business ever had to pass. 

“An election had been celebrated 
the day before. Some workmen 
of a firm located on a lower floor 
came to work still feeling the 
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effects of the celebration, and ap- 
parently one of them accidentally 
tossed a match in the wrong direc- 
tion. Anyhow, within a few min- 
utes that floor and the whole build- 
ing were a furnace. We were for- 
tunate to be able to save the lives 
of our workmen; practically noth- 
ing else was saved. 

“In those days, for some reason, 
it was impossible to get adequate 
insurance protection in any of the 
buildings along Canal Street, be- 
tween Randolph and Van Buren. 
We lost something over $20,000, 
which then seemed like about all 


answer to this question, I asked 
Mr. Karpen to name one thing that 
experience has led him to consider 
more important than all others. 
His answer came without study: 

“Give your customer all that you 
promise—and maybe a little more. 
Don’t skimp.” 

There speaks the craftsman !— 
the man whose delight is in a 
good, finished job. Indeed, I think 
the spirit of craftsmanship is the 
fundamental note running through 
every phase of Karpen manage- 
ment. You see this spirit reflected 
everywhere in the factory, in the 











A section of S. Karpen and Broth- 

ers’ bending room is shown above. 

It is more economical to bend va- 

rious parts of fine furniture than 

band sawing them as illustrated in 
the photo on the right 


the money there was in the world. 

““Never mind!’ I said to my 
brothers when the smoke cleared; 
‘the milk is spilled. There’s no use 
crying.’ 

“I have tried to take disappoint- 
ments big and little in that spirit. 
We set to work at once with what 
resources we could gather. Before 
long we were making progress 
faster than ever.” 

In spite of a few interruptions 
such as this, the growth of the 
business has been steady from the 
start—steady, persistent, and re- 
markable. The original $580, with- 
out any more from the outside, 
turned into thousands, and eventu- 
ally the thousands became mil- 
lions. The sales of the company 
to-day are over $10,000,000 a year. 

What principles of management 
account for this growth? What 
did this boy and his brothers from 
Posen do that made them success- 
ful far beyond any number of boys 
born, for example, in Baraboo and 
Tucumcari? In a hunt for the 
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we began to make more and more 
parts of our products ourselves; 
to-day we make nearly all. From 
the first 1 set it down as a rule to 
do such work as we had to do. with 
the best tools or machines money 
could buy, feeling certain the 
policy would prove cheapest in the 
end. I doubt if you could find 
many plants in our field where 
more attention has been given to 
up-to-date machines and _ pro- 
cesses. 

“You might be interested in a 
curious incident that occurred once 
in our search for improved pro- 
cesses. Quite by accident, we were 
led into another line of business. 

“A dozen years ago, furniture 
manufacturers were having’ a lot 
of trouble with varnishes. Chin- 
ese wood oil, the main ingredient 
in varnish then, had peculiarities 
of its own, and no process had 
been developed that would make 
it dry quickly; several days were 
required at least, consequently 
costly warehouse space had to be 
set aside as drying rooms. The dif- 
ficulties continued even after the 
varnish dried: it didn’t always 
stay dry. For example, in shipping 








company’s price policy, in its ad- 
vertising and sales, in financing, in 
the attitude of the officers towards 
employees and the methods used 
in handling them. 

Take manufacturing. 

“When we started,” said Mr. 
Karpen, “we had only a few 
machines and tools because they 
were all we needed. Upholstering 
is largely a hand process, even to 
this day. In my first little base- 
ment shop I had hardly any more 
tools than you could pack into an 
ordinary-sized carpenter’s tool box. 
In one room we did the upholster- 
ing; in the other we cleaned and 
stored the finished furniture. 

“However, I always keenly ap- 
preciated the advantages of me- 
chanical processes. As we grew, 






furniture to a hot country, or in 
fact anywhere during the Summer, 
the burlap used as a wrapping ma- 
terial was likely to stick to the 
varnish and hopelessly disfigure 
the finish when removed; or if 
paper was used instead of burlap, 
parts of it would cling tight and 
make a messy-looking chair or 
davenport. 

“T believed a better medium 
could certainly be developed if 
competent chemists set their 
minds to it.. Upon investigation I 
discovered that apparently the 
University of Kansas was the only 
institution of its kind in the coun- 
try, at that time, equipped to make 
such an investigation and do re- 
search work for a private concern. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Little Bits About Big Men 


Heckscher’s Hobby | 
Morgan Proves Courage 


OME men are born with the 
money-making faculty. August 
Heckscher, the New York capitalist 
and philanthropist, was. Coming to 
America from Hamburg (Germany) 
when 22, he has turned into gold al- 
most everything 
he has touched. 
He has made 
money in coal, 
in zinc, in steel, 
in Florida, in 








public utilities, 
in land, in New 
York skyscrap- 











ers, etcetera. His 
career, in many respects, has been 
similar to that of Senator Coleman 
du Pont. 

The one thing Mr. Heckscher en- 
joys more than making money is giv- 
ing away money. He began prac- 
ticing the art early. He has an es- 
pecially warm spot in his heart for 
poor children and has done much 
for them. 

He has just pledged millions to 
clear out New York’s East Side 
slums and to erect in their place mod- 
ern dwellings which will be rented 
at low cost. Mayor Walker of New 
York has commissioned Mr. Heck- 
scher to go to Europe to learn every- 
thing possible about how to go about 
this ambitious, worthy work most ef- 
fectively. Although he is 78, Mr. 
Heckscher is now busily roaming 
over Europe gathering helpful in- 
formation. He has announced that 
he does not want any return on his 
millions beyond one per cent.—and he 
probably will not shed any tears 
should the one per cent. be not forth- 
coming. 

His only son, Maurice, is with his 
father heart and soul in this laudible, 
practicable purpose. 

ee 


INANCIAL eminence has its 
drawbacks. The life of J. P. 
Morgan has oftener than once been 
in danger, not because of anything 
he has done, but simply because he 
typifies large-scale finance in the 
eyes of the people. Once a would- 
be assassin almost “got” the banker. 
J. P. then proved that he is abso- 
lutely fearless. He still is, but his 


partners insist upon taking precau- 
tions. 

Every time Mr. Morgan leaves his 
banking house, a husky well-armed 
body-guard walks close behind him. 
Entrance to his office is, of course, 
properly protected, and so are his 


city home and his country home, 
whenever he is there. 

Being a poor unknown has at least 
one or two minor advantages. 


x * x 


ALKING about financiers being 

tackled when undefended, the 
writer was walking out of the inter- 
national banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company in company with 
Jacob H. Schiff one afternoon, when 
a poorly-dressed, rough-looking six- 
footer brusquely stepped in front of 
the veteran banker and, in deep 
voice, asked, “Are yow Jacob 
Schiff ?” 

Mr. Schiff looked at the man and 
then at the writer. “Are you Jacob 
Schiff?” the intruder again de- 
manded. 

“If I were Mr. Schiff, what of 
it?” asked Mr. Schiff. 

“Are you Mr. Schiff?” the fellow 
repeated, more gruffly than before. 

The aged banker didn’t know what 
to say or do. He started to walk 
away. 

The six-footer grabbed him by the 
hand. “I think you are Jacob 
Schiff,” he said, “and, by—, I want 
to tell you that I think you are all 
right.” 

Mr. Schiff, manifestly relieved, 
shook hands and smiled. “I am glad 
he feels that way,” he remarked 
when the man had gone. 


* * * 


EORGE Eastman, who is hunt- 
ing big game in Africa with 
gun and camera, killed his first lion 
the other day and caused a near-riot 
among the natives of Nairobi, Africa, 
as the letter below tells. It was writ- 
ten by Dr. Audley 
'D. Stewart, Mr. 
Eastman’s _travel- 
ling companion, to 
Dr. Edward W. 
Mulligan of Roch- 
ester, New York. 
“Mr. Eastman 
killed the lion on 
May 12 with two 
shots. It had a perfect set of teeth. 
The natives went wild with joy and 
danced around. They took Mr. East- 
man on their shoulders and would 
have continued that indefinitely, but 
they had to be stopped by their chief. 
“Then they took me up on their 
shoulders and did the same with me, 
dancing, chanting, and shouting and 
finally surrounding me. They kept 

















Ketcham’s First “Investment” 
Eastman Causes Riot 


up the dancing and singing until they 
became so tired they fell down.” 

Mr. Eastman and Dr. Stewart will 
return on October first with a com- 
plete motion picture record of their 
trip and specimens for the African 
Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


* *« 


ROM pigs to electricity. 

Let Frank A. Ketcham, now 
executive vice-president of the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, tell you in his 
own words why he enjoyed Ellis 
Parker Butler’s “Pigs Is Pigs’ and 
how he made and 
lost his first $500: 

“It was back in 
the ‘90s when I 
was a _ youngster 
attending high 
school in Saginaw, 
Mich., that I made 
and lost my first 
$500. My father 
had as a hobby a small farm just 
outside the city where we raised 
everything from parsnips and cab- 
bage to tulips and roses. His busi- 
ness was that of a lumberman, and 
during the logging seasons I accom- 
panied him occasionally on _ the 
rounds of the different camps in 
Northern Michigan. 

“How proud I was on these oc- 
casions to be allowed to ride in the 
cabin of the worn-down locomotive 
that puffed and wheezed its way over 
the treacherous tracks, pulling be- 
hind it the dingy little flat cars filled 
with logs. Occasionally the engineer 
would permit me to pull the bell cord 
and blow the whistle. These mo- 
ments were the proudest of my 
young life. 

“This combination life of farm 
and logging camps showed me the 
way to earn my first money. At the 
farm we raised a goodly number of 
pigs, and when I grew old enough | 
was given a certain number as my 
quota to take care of. The pigs mul- 
tiplied, and as they increased I boxed 
and sent them over the railroad to 
the camps for sale at the current 
market price. 

“At the end of several years and 
while I was still in high school I had 
accumulated a bank account of $500. 

“Shortly afterwards I succumbed 
to the persuasive arguments of a 
salesman to buy stock in a gold mine. 
My gold certificate was the only re- 
turn on the investment.” 
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TAXATION 


—The Cancer of Investment 


Putting the Cart Before the Horse—-Archaic Tax Laws—The Reaction on 
Business—Effect on Traction Situation—A Blow to Thrift 


commodity and stock prices, my 

office received an inquiry from 
a rich Ohio resident reading as fol- 
lows: 

“In addition to my bonds’I still 
have the 4,000 shares of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Preferred which you 
advised me to sell. I have continued 
to hold this stock because it is tax 
free in this state and, under the laws 
here, it is very difficult to invest 
funds without paying exceedingly 
heavy taxes.” 

Once more he was advised to sell 
his Goodyear. 

Within much less than a 


J UST before the 1920 smash in 


By Roger W. Babson 


is that such a course brings tax ex- 
emption with it. 

I sometimes think of this taxation 
and its ultimate effects as a cancer 
which slowly eats into the vitals of 
investment. The initial influence may 
seem of no consequence or even pass 
unnoticed. Ultimately, however, com- 
plete breakdown often occurs. 

When I was a boy, bonds and 
stocks paid a local tax exactly the 
same as real estate or tangible per- 
sonal property, such as a horse and 
buggy. The big difficulty was that the 
tax assessor could see the horse and 
buggy and the real estate, but could 


Massachusetts we now pay an in- 
come tax of 6 per cent. on interest 
received from bonds. A number of 
other states have income taxes of 
varying percentages. Several have 
taxes of four to five mills on valua- 
tion. Even to-day, however, the local 
taxation of intangible personal prop- 
erty is a haphazard proposition in 
most states. 

I spoke of an individual situation 
which happened in Ohio. There is 
nothing at all unusual about that par- 
ticular example. Residents of that 
state undoubtedly lost millions in 1920 
and 1921 because they had invested 
funds in certain issues for 
the solitary reason that they 








year, the expected smash in 
inflated commodity prices 
was seen. Big inventory ac- 
counts, gathered together at 
abnormally high prices, could 
not be moved. Business 
came to a standstill. With 
scores, or hundreds, of other 
well known issues, the price 
of Goodyear Preferred was 
more than cut in half. 

About this time another 
letter came from this Ohio 
client. 

“Following your last let- 
ter, I sold half my holdings 
of Goodyear Preferred but 
could not bring myself to sell 
the final 2,000 shares because 
of the tax exemption it gave 
me. What do you advise 


[f the retort which first of 
all came to mind had been 
given, it would probably 
have been: 

“Well, why worry, you in- 








the 


ever. 


asking aid 
down.” 


Effect on Investors 


“The local tax situation,” says 
Mr. Babson, “has a very definite 
indirect as well as direct effect on 
The amount he 
must pay because of ownership 
of a bond or stock shows up di- 
rectly in increased expenditure. 
The amount that is paid by the 
corporation represented by his 
securities does not come directly 
to his attention. 
is not less because of that, how- 
Many corporations have 
recently circularized their stock- 
doing now?” holders, pointing out results of 
sharply increased taxation and 
in keeping rates 


investor. 


Its importance 


were tax exempt. Other se- 
curities in that and also in 
other states are quoted far 
above their real investment 
worth because the tax situa- 
tion results in strong compe- 
tition on the part of prospec- 
tive purchasers. 

In discussing prohibition 
and the Volstead Act one 
common objection is raised. 
Objectors say that the more 
or less universal contempt in 
which the law is held and 
the ease with which it is 
broken is gradually making us 
into a country of law break- 
ers. The same situation ex- 
ists in respect to taxes. If 
the tax laws of Ohio, for 
example, were actually en- 
forced, it would be impos- 
sible for any bond house in 
the state to exist. Yet they 
do exist and flourish in great 
numbers, 














sisted upon holding this be- 
cause of freedom from taxes. 
You still get that same freedom!” 
lt has always seemed to me that 
this man’s loss of upwards of $100,- 
000 in a few months offers a shining 
example of the sad effects of putting 
the cart before the horse in the mat- 
ter of investing. Yet this is being 
done every day. On the one hand 
is a high grade investment which 
promises security of principal and 
payment of interest indefinitely. On 
the other hand is a semi-speculative 
issue, unseasoned, with poor market 
and questionable outlook. The first is 
avoided while the second is purchased, 
and the only excuse that can be given 


not see the stocks and bonds. When 
a newcomer arrived in town, the as- 
sessor made a guess at his possible 
wealth and assessed him on a mod- 
erate amount of intangible personal 
property. Every year the assessment 
was jacked up until the victim began 
to howl. Under this arrangement, the 
man who howled loudest and earliest 
paid small taxes and the man who 
kept quiet until his tax had been 
raised to cover his actual wealth paid 
not only his own share but that of 
a number of others in addition. 
Fortunately, this pernicious sys- 
tem has been changed so that in 


. 


Surely no one for the mo- 
ment believes that the man 
with $1,000 in a 5 per cent. bond pays 
from the $50 income that he receives 
an amount averaging around perhaps 
$30 in taxes. He would only be get- 
ting 2 per cent. on his money. A very 
interesting but highly ridiculous situa- 
tion of similar nature has existed in 
Illinois. One might well question the 
ability of big Chicago investment 
‘houses to survive. The reason, of 
course, is that few people pay any 
particular attention to the tax law 
as it actually exists and apparently no 
one expects that attention will be paid. 
I was discussing this situation with 

a Chicago banker some time ago. He 
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pointed out that fiduciary institutions 
there had a sort of gentlemen’s agree- 
ment by which bondholdings were re- 
ported at about 10 per cent. of their 
value. ‘Thus a trust of $1,000,000 
would be reported as worth $100,000, 
and the tax would be levied against 50 
per cent. of the amount reported. If 
a situation such as this exists and is 
universally recognized both by the 
public and the tax officials, it surely 
makes for a contempt of law which 
may have ill effect in other lines. 

The steady increase in state and 
local taxes has made it more and more 
difficult for a man resident in a state 
with archaic tax laws even to pretend 
compliance with the laws. The holder 
of real estate or tangible property has 
no redress other than to stir up sen- 
timent against new public expendi- 
tures and against voting of new bond 
issues. However, the holder of in- 
tangible personal property is in a dif- 
ferent situation. If he is not over- 
particular as to what he swears to on 
a tax blank, it is not very difficult to 
avoid most of his taxes. 


How Stockholders Suffer 


The local tax situation has a very 
definite indirect as well as direct ef- 
fect on the investor. The amount he 
must pay because of ownership of 
a bond or stock shows up directly in 
increased expenditure. The amount 
that is paid by the corporation rep- 
resented by his securities does not 
come directly to his attention. Its 
importance is not less because of that, 
however. Many corporations have 
recently circularized their stockhold- 
ers, pointing out results of sharply 
increased taxation and asking aid in 
keeping rates down. 

The small manufacturer with prop- 
erty valued at $100,000 and an equal 
amount of capital, divided between 
stocks and bonds, will immediately 
feel the effects of increased local 
taxes. Assume that the company 
earns $5,000 and pays 5 per cent. on 
bonds and 5 per cent. on stock. If 
taxes are increased from $20 to $30 
a thousand, immediately there is 
$1,000 less for the stockholders and 
dividends must be reduced from 5 
per cent. to 3 per cent. 

The investor who holds this stock 
suffers accordingly. The fact that 
there is less money available for divi- 
dends means that there is less money 
to go into his annual savings ac- 
count, and, therefore, a smaller sur- 
plus for reinvestment. As a result 
he is anxious to change his holdings 
for. some other securities not so 
hard pressed by the assessors and 
the credit position of the first com- 
pany suffers. 

If the United States were to shut 
out all outside competition and every 
plant producing a certain article 
were assessed at exactly the same 
rate, the disorganization resulting 
from inflated taxation would be far 
different. However, if one plant in 


California is taxed at one rate and 
another in Massachusetts at a far 
different rate, inevitably the company 
suffering heaviest taxation must op- 
erate with greatly increased efficiency 
if it is going to obtain a satisfactory 
margin of profit. In a highly com- 
petitive market where the best situ- 
ated company is just able to survive, 
the other will necessarily find itself 
in receivership. 

In a rather general way this is the 
situation between certain industries 
located in different parts of the coun- 
try. We are all familiar with the 
movement of New England cotton 
mills toward the South. Of course, 
the question of cheaper labor is the 
one usually cited as the impelling mo- 
tive for such a change. The matter 
of taxation is no small factor, how- 
ever. In the northern city the tax 
authorities have assessed the mills at 
rates reasonably in keeping with 
actual worth. In the South it is 
often true that the relation of taxes 
to present or replacement value is 
very much more favorable to the mill 
owner. 

This factor is something which 
must be given its proper place in con- 
sidering this or any other line of 
business. The mill owner is in a po- 
sition to figure out the relative situa- 
tion, comparable costs or other mat- 
ters and come to some fundamental 
decision based on the sum total. The 
purchaser of a few shares of the 
stock of the company concerned, how- 
ever, is too often unaware of the 
direct effect that differing taxes will 
have on his holdings. Thus he has 
an unknown, adverse factor to con- 
tend with and this factor has very 
distinct possibilities for evil in a 
highly competitive market. 


Effect on Tractions 


A line of endeavor wherein the 
tax factor is tremendous is found in 
the traction situation. Twenty years 
ago under lower construction costs, 
lower wages, upkeep and similar fac- 
tors, and with competition lacking, 
the tax burden was of no great sig- 
nificance. More recently, however, 
the general situation has become more 
difficult in every respect. Not only 
have all items of operating expense 
increased, but motor competition has 
become very severe. So far as that 
competition has broken down road- 
beds, it has increased paving costs 
between the tracks. Moreover, it has 
brought about higher taxes in order 
that the municipality might have the 
funds to build additional roads which, 
in turn, would increase competition 
further. 

Unlike a manufacturing line where, 
assuming taxes to be the same in all 
sections, there would be no compara- 
tive effect, the traction properties 


have been forced to meet severe out- ° 


side competition. As a result every 
additional cent of taxation has had 
its devastating effect upon such com- 
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panies and, through their securities, 
upon the investment public. 

Taxes are paid from surplus 
rather than gross income. A man 
with $2,000 salary who pays $200 in 
taxes is paying 10 per cent. of his 
gross income. Assuming that he is 
able to make a net annual saving of 
$200, it is clear that without taxes, 
his saving or surplus would be $400. 
Therefore, it is actually cut exactly 
in half by taxation. Directly or in- 
directly, the cost of government ab- 
sorbs a very large proportion of sur- 
plus of the individual and thereby 
vitally affects recreational and edu- 
cational life, investment; building up 
of capital account and attainment of 
financial independence. 

It seems to me that this is the 
major influence so far as the investor 
is concerned. Where public expen- 
diture constitutes a first lien on sur- 
plus account, it increases by perhaps 
50 per cent. or 100 per cent., the 
period during which the thrifty man 
must work to build up a surplus ac- 
count which will support him in his 
old age. 


Menaces Both Rich and Poor 


For the reasons which I have given, 
I cannot help looking at our increas- 
ing local taxation as extremely ill- 
advised in its economic effects. Cer- 
tainly there are features of such taxa- 
tion which may fairly be considered 
as economic cancers eating into the 
social tissue and threatening to rav- 
age it beyond repair. Although edu- 
cation on this subject is increasing, 
voters are still more or less deaf, 
dumb and blind when it comes to the 
effect of taxation on everyday in- 
comes, everyday people and everyday 
life. They seem to imagine that taxa- 
tion is something for experts to argue 
about and that it affects only super- 
millionaires. 

In other words, the public is care- 
less and neglectful in the early stages 
of this economic cancer and like 
many a patient may wake up only 
when the malady is far advanced. 
Everything possible should, therefore, 
be done to impress upon people the 
real facts about taxation—that it 
menaces both rich and poor, the 
well-to-do and those of middle class. 
Some economic evils hurt only a part 
of the people part of the time. But 
short-sighted and woolly-witted taxa- 
tion is a scourge that preys upon all 
the people all the time. 





If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost, 
that is where they should be; now 
put foundations under them.— 
Thoreau. 

* * * 

The athlete or actor or states- 
man must make each undertaking 
a credit to past standing. So 
must the manufacturer. So must 
the merchant.—The Kodak Sales- 
man. 
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LIFE «? BUSINESS 



























Worth Thinking About! 


NDER the operation of the Con- 
U stitution we have been free and 
happy ; civil and religious liberty have 
stood firm and unshaken; education 
has received a new impetus and a 
wider spread; .. . agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures have been 
steadily encouraged and sustained ; 
and general competency and satisfac- 
tory means of living have everywhere 
rewarded the efforts of labor and 
industry. .. . Of what other country 
can this be said with so much truth? 
Who, then, would raise his hand 
against this Constitution ? Who would 
scoff at these political and social bless- 
ings which Providence has never be- 
fore seen fit to vouchsafe in such 
abundance to any community of 
man? Self love, our hopes for the 
future, national pride, and gratitude 
to God, all conspire to prompt us to 
embrace these institutions of our na- 
tive land with all the affection of our 
hearts, and to defend them with all 
the strength of our hands.—Daniel 
Webster. 
*x* * * 
The Best Boss doesn’t boss; he in- 
spires.—Exchange. 
* * x 
Business to-day is looking for 
leaders who have prepared them- 
selves by acquiring not only spe- 
cific information, but a general 
knowledge of world affairs. Then 
business requires that they shall 
merge their qualifications and their 
abilities with those of others to 
produce integrated and efficient 
organizations. In business as in 
baseball, the exploits of the indi- 
vidual star are well-nigh useless 
without organization and team 
work and the common pursuit of 
an object that is understood by 
all. Modern business is not a 
hundred-yard dash in which every 
one runs for himself. The corpo- 
ration is bigger than the indivi- 
dual and it must go forward, 


though individuals drop out and, 


pass their burdens to others.— 
George H. Jones, chairman, 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. 

* * * 


Hateful to me as the gates of 
Hades is he who hides one thing in 
his mind and speaks another.— 
‘tomer. 





Then a voice within his breast 


Whispered audible and clear: 
“Do thy duty; that is best; 
Leave unto the Lord the rest.” 
—Longfellow. 


* * * 


There’s no thrill in easy selling 
when the skies are clear and blue, 
there’s no joy in merely doing 
things which anyone can do. But 
there is some satisfaction that is 
mighty sweet to take, when you 
reach a destination that you 
thought you’d never make.—Spir- 
ella. 

i 

The contractor is more impor- 
tant than the contract——Thomp- 
son-Starrett Company. 

* * x 


Give what you have to some 
one; it may be better than you 
dare think.—Longfellow. 








A Text 


sy HE God of Israel said, He that 
ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God—Il 
Samuel, 23:3. 


Sent in by E. H. Rogers, 
Winnepeg, Man., Can. What 
is your favorite text? Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of texts used. 




















Common Business Errors 


1. Neglecting to get receipts when 
bills are paid in cash. 

2. Neglecting to keep 
where they can be located. 

3. Neglecting to check up items in 
current bills. 

4. Inability to keep check book 
balanced. 

5. Too easy optimism in starting 
credit accounts. 

6. Carelessness in handling of valu- 
able business papers. 

7. Signing documents 
knowing their contents. 

8. Tendency to establish living ex- 
penses which would exceed income 
and eat into savings. 

9. Tendency to invest money on 
dangerous heresay, without proper 
knowledge of facts. — Mercantile 
Trust and Deposit Company, New 
York. 


receipts 


without 















Prejudice 
REJUDICE is a pernicious pro- 
product of a deficient information 
in combination with excessive illogic. 
It judges and condemns in advance 
of facts and prostitutes principle to 
passion. It consciously incriminates 
others and unconsciously inculpates 
one’s self and thus wields the double 
edged weapon of a twofold curse. 
It sows animosity and antagonism 
where patriotism and piety require 
amity and co-operation. If you are 
a good Christian, Jew, or American, 
you must supplant prejudice ‘with 
justice, first in yourself and then in 
others. Judge no group by one of its 
individuals or any individual before 
you are properly informed. If you 
find a man really not as he ought 
to be, don’t straightway damn him 
and all of his color, country, or creed. 
Rather be sufficient of a good Chris- 
tian, Jew, or American to aid him 
with your example and influence to 
become what he should. To be pre- 
judiced is to be primitive and per- 
nicious.—Dr. ALEXANDER Lyons 
From C. Richard Tryling, St. 
Mary's, Pa. 
> 2 2 
It is impossible for the Government 
to manage a competing business like 
shipping with anything like the suc- 
cess of a private individual_—Her- 
bert Hoover. 
2-2 
You will never reach a higher 
plan in your line of work than 
your ambition leads and directs. 
If you can not see yourself ad- 
vancing to the best that the busi- 
ness affords you will never have 
the pleasure of realizing these re- 
sults.—Sea Breeze. 
6:2 


Life’s future is a mystery, and 
therefore it behooves all of us to 
make the best of life. It is a 
good practice to laugh often. The 
state of mind is shown when one 
laughs. It indicates that the 
heart is at play.—Frederick Robert- 
son Griffin, D.D. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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Harvesting in Kansas. 


©Underwood & Underwood 


A tractor pulling two threshers. 


What and Why Is the 
Farm Problem? 


Why There Is a-Farm Surplus—Why Production Cannot Be Controlled— 
Relation of Population to the Farm Surplus—Power Machinery 
and Cost of Production in Relation to Farm Problem 


Bh ee 


Dean 


T= problem of the farm 
surplus is the most im- 
portant agricultural ques- 

tion confronting the country at 
the present time. It is receiving 
the careful consideration of agri- 
cultural leaders and farm ofgan- 
izations. The political aspects of 
the problem may have far-reach- 
ing consequences, 

Reams of paper have been used 
up in discussing this question dur- 
ing the last five years, or ever since 
the depression of 1920. Various 
suggestions and proposals have 
been and are being made for its 
solution. From the nature and 
length of the discussion it is quite 
clear that there is an agricultural 
problem. It is not, however, 
equally clear that the problem is 
a question of the farm surplus. 


Causes of Farm Surplus 


What is the farm surplus? Why 
does it arise? Surplus of what? 
Is ‘there a surplus of all farm 
products? Is there a surplus of 
farm products in all sections of 
the country? Why doesn’t the 
farmer adjust his production to 
consumption? Has the farmer ad- 
justed his business to changing 
economic conditions as the manu- 
facturer has done? 

A contributing cause to the farm 
surplus years has been the rapid 
increase in land area devoted to 
certain crops by the acquisition 
and exploitation of new areas of 
free fertile government land. The 





By Robert Stewart, Ph. D. 
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acreage devoted to such crops and 
the yields have increased more 
rapidly than the population and the 
consequent demand. 

The wheat acreage in 1866 was 
15,424,000 acres which rapidly in- 
creased until in 1914, the year the 
Great War commenced, the wheat 
acreage was 53,541,000 acres in the 
United States. Under the stimulus 
of higher prices and the urgent ex- 
hortations of various government 
agencies that food would win the 
war, the acreage devoted to wheat 


rapidly increased until in 1919 
there were 75,694,000 acres of 
wheat in the United States. 

With the close of the war and 
resulting diminishing demand 
there arose an inevitable excessive 
surplus of wheat, and apparently 
the farmer was punished for his 
patriotism in producing more food 
while the soldier received a bonus 
for his services. 

Seasonal variation in yields of 
crops frequently cause a disastrous 
farm surplus. The year 1901 was 
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The old and the new method of levelling farm lands. The decrease in the 
horse population has had a decided effect on the farm surplus. 
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a poor year for corn, and the yield 
was only 16.7 bushels per acre with 
, total yield of 1,555,520,000 
bushels. The year 1920 was an ex- 
cellent corn year, with a yield of 
31.5 bushels and total yield of 3,- 
208,000,000 bushels. The year 1900 
was a poor wheat year; the yield 
per acre was 12.3 bushels and the 
total yield in the United States 
was only 522,230,000 bushels. The 
year 1915 was, on the other hand, 
an excellent wheat year; the acre 
yield was 17.0 bushels and the total 
yield was 1,025,801,000 bushels. 

“ It is true that part of the in- 
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Above is shown a 75 horsepower trac- 
tor hauling a combined harvester, and, 
on the right, how the same work was 
done before the advent of the tractor 
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crease in the later years with both 
crops was due to a slight increase 
in acreage but most of it was due 
to better seasons. The small yield 
of wheat in 1900 and the large 
yield in 1915 were brought about 
by conditions over which the farm- 
er had virtually no control. 

When the wheat crops of 1900 
and 1915 were planted no farmer 
knew or could know, no economist 
knew or could know, whether the 
crop would be large or small. A 
surplus of wheat one year may be 
urgently needed to meet a de- 
ficiency of the immediately follow- 
ing year. 

Furthermore, the stomach of 
the consumer is a very erratic 
organ; some years it will consume 
more than other years. In 1910 
there were 635,000,000 bushels of 
wheat produced in the United 
States. There was a carry-over 
trom the previous year of 88,000,- 
WOO bushels, making available that 
year, 723,000,000 bushels. Of this, 
//,000,000 were used for seed; 92,- 
000,000 were carried over to the 
next year; 69,000,000 bushels were 
exported; 482,000,000 were con- 
sumed in the United States. The 
population of the United States in 
1910 was approximately 92,000,000. 
The per capita consumption of 
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amount on hand was 151,000,000 
bushels; the total amount available 
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wheat that year was 5.2 bushels. 


In 1920, the production of wheat 
787,000,000 bushels; the 


for 1920 was 938,000,000 bushels. 
Of this total 90,000,000 were used 
for seed; 88,000,000 were carried 
over to the next crop year; 365,- 
000,000 bushels were exported. Of 
the domestic wheat produced that 
year only 464,000,000 bushels were 
consumed, which with the 57,000,- 
000 imported made a total con- 
sumption of 521,000,000 bushels. 
However, the population had in- 
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creased to approximately 106,000,- 
000 people ; therefore the per capita 
consumption was only 4.8 bushels. 
This condition was directly trace- 
able to unemployment throughout 
the United States in 1920. 

The decrease in the horse pop- 
ulation has had a decided effect 
on the farm surplus also. It is 
estimated that it takes the prod- 
uct of five acres to support one 
horse one year. The decrease of 
6,000,000 horses and: mules, which 
has taken place during the last 
eight years, means therefore that 
the product from 30,000,000 acres 
has been diverted into the chan- 
nels of human food. This means 
the equivalent of 300,000,000 bush- 
els of corn and a lot of hay and 
pasture. 

These are a few of the reasons 
why surplus of farm products 
arises in the United States. How 
must the problem arising there- 
from be solved? Can any govern- 
ment agency or action help? 
Must the individual farmer solve 


his 
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own production problems? 
The pressure for government ac- 


tion at the persent time comes 
largely from the corn belt farm- 
ers, since, due to a good season, 


the corn crop last year was a 
good one and resulted in a sur- 
plus. The Iowa corn crop of 1924 
was 304,752,000, while that of 1925 
was 478,000,000 bushels and was 
worth, according to an unfortu- 
nate misleading official statement, 
$16,000,000 less than the same 
crop of 1924. 

Two years ago it was the 
wheat farmers of the Northwest 
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who were in difficulty and seek- 
ing redress from the Government. 
Now, owing to a good price for 
wheat for two years, they are not 
so vociferous in their demands. 

There is no possible way of 
controlling production so as to 
meet the demands of the consumer 
for food products. 

In 1900 the production of wheat 
was 522,230,000 bushels, while in 
1915 the production was 1,025,- 
801,000. It is true that a large 
acreage was devoted to wheat in 
1915, but the season was also a 
good one and the yield per acre 
was 17.0 bushels, while in 1900 it 
was only 12.3. No farmer knew, 
or could have known, no econ- 
omist knew or could have known, 
-when the 1900 crop was planted 
whether the yield would be small 
or large. 


The manufacturer, confronted 


with the question of a surplus, 
restricts production simply by lay- 
ing off men or closing the entire 
plant and ceasing to pay divi- 
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dends, thus throwing the burden 
in part upon labor and the stock- 
holders. The farmer cannot con- 
trol production in this manner for 
obvious reasons. 

Should the farmer’s attempt to 
control production by limiting the 
acreage in any year be coincident 
with unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, the result might be disas- 
trous to the country as a whole by 
producing a serious food short- 
age. 

The farmer must plant in the 
Spring time and trust to the wea- 
ther, insect pests, and good luck 
in a measure for a crop having a 
definite market value. 

From the beginning of human 
life on the earth until the year 
1800 the human family had in- 
creased to only 850,000,000 peo- 
ple. One hundred years later, or 
in 1900, this population had doub- 
led and there were 1,700,000,000 
people on the earth. 


The population of the United - 


States has doubled itself four 
times during the last century; and 
if it continues in the same propor- 
tion, by 1950 we shall have a pop- 
ulation of 150,000,000 people, and 
before the dawn of a new century 
the population of the United 
States will be over 185,000,000 
people. This number must be fed 
from the products of our own soil, 
for there will be no country from 
which we can import food. 
During the ten-year period 1910- 
20, the population of the United 
States increased by 14,738,354. The 
increase in population of the im- 
mediate future of course will be 
affected by economic conditions 
which may affect the birth rate 
and political conditions which will 
affect immigration. But beyond 
doubt it will rapidly increase. 


Consumption of Wheat 


The average per capita consump- 
tion of wheat in the United States 
is 5.6 bushels. Each million in- 
crease in population will consume 
5,600,000 additional bushels of 
wheat. The per capita consump- 
tion of wheat is also increasing: 
in 1839-49 it was only 3.7 bushels; 
in 1875-84 it was 4.9 bushels, while 
it is now 5.6 bushels. The per 
capita production of wheat is, on 
the other hand, decreasing: in 
1875-84 it was 8.4 bushels, while it 
now is only 7.8 bushels. With 
such factors in operation it is 
quite evident that our present sur- 
plus of wheat will soon be entirely 
consumed at home. 

Furthermore, the area of culti- 
vated land suitable for crop pro- 
duction in America cannot in- 
crease very much more. A small 
amount of land will be developed 
by the reclamation of new irri- 
gated lands in the Far West and 


the drainage of water-logged lands 
of the East and South. But there 
is practically no more new farm 
land available for crop production. 

During the last thirty years the 
proportion of farm land to popula- 
tion in the United States has 
steadily decreased, as _ follows: 
1890, 5.67 acres per person; 1900, 
5.45; 1910, 5.2; 1920, 4.8; 1930 
(estimated), 4.2. 

It is quite evident that the natu- 
ral increase in population is devel- 
oping more rapidly than is the 
acreage of farm crops. The sup- 
posed farm surplus in the immediate 
future will rapidly disappear, and 
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study the market needs and then 
try to adjust production to meet 
those needs. Certainly, any suc- 
cessful business man would do this. 
And yet, we proclaim that farming 
is a business and the farmer is a 
business man. 

The farmer must produce more 
efficiently. Why, asks the farmer, 
should he produce more efficiently 
when such a course would result 
only inevitably in increased pro- 
duction with a resulting increase 
in the farm surplus? As a Kansas 
farmer writes, “The farmer was 
producing 18 per cent. more in 
1924 than he did before the war, 
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This thresher is operated by power furnished by a tractor 


every possible food resource must be 
developed to the utmost. 

The farm problem as it exists 
to-day is this: farmers are not 
making so much profit as they 
should, considering their invest- 
ment and effort. The attempt to 
fix the blame for this condition 
upon the farm surplus is unsound 
economic thinking. For the prob- 
lem of the farm surplus is not a 
new one. Every year since Colo- 
nial days, except 1836, for example, 
we have produced more wheat in 
the United States than we have 
consumed. The excess over con- 
sumption has left a surplus for 
export. The problem must be 
solved, not by Congress, but by in- 
dividual effort on the part of the 
farmer himself. 

The individual farmer can pro- 
duce more of the things he and 
his family consume on the farm. 
Many farmers of America pro- 
duce no garden products at all, 
such as fruit and berries. Many 
produce no pork for home con- 
sumption, no milk, no butter, etc. 
Catering to the immediate needs 
of the farm family will assist in 
adjusting production to consump- 
tion. The farmer can, in many 
cases, substitute crops for which 
there is a demand for crops which 
contribute to the general surplus. 

The individual farmer must 


yet the purchasing power of farm 
products was 25 per cent. Jess than 
pre-war days.” 

Corn is being produced on land 
that is best suited to other crops. 
The continued growing of corn on 
such land is not efficient produc- 
tion. Wheat is being produced on 
much semi-arid land where the 
yield is so pitiably small that only 
a meager existence is maintained 
by the farmer. This is not effi- 
cient production. Such land 
should be abandoned and allowed 
to revert to grazing land for 
which it is adapted. 

While the farmer cannot con- 
trol the increased yields of crops 
due to seasonal variations, he can 
do much to control the yields on 
his own farm and thus secure 
profit to himself. I could cite 
many examples to show how soil 
improvement and proper feeding 
of stock have made all the differ- 
ence between profits and losses for 
individual farmers. 

Farming is a manufacturing 
business, producing nearly all we 
eat, except a little sea food and 
salt, and nearly all the raw mate- 
rial for what we wear. Generally 
speaking, manufacturing expenses 
divide themselves into the follow- 
ing: capital requirements, interést, 
taxation, insurance, depreciation, 
power and equipment, raw mate- 
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rial costs, production costs and 
costs of marketing. These same 
factors affect farming as well. 

Much of the trouble with farm- 
ing is traceable to capital invest- 
ments. The war boosted the price 
of farm products two or three 
times their normal value and as a 
result afforded a great opportu- 
nity for land speculation. Prices 
of corn belt land rose from $100 
and $200 per acre, to $500 and 
$600. When the inflated values of 
wartime prices for farm products 
dropped back to normal, the high 
priced land could not pay an ad- 
equate return on the investment. 
This is, of course, an unfortunate 
condition, but there is no remedy 
that Congress or any other agency 
can devise or administer which 
will alleviate the trouble. 

The individual farmer must do 
as other manufacturing industries 
have done. He must write off 
part of his capital investment in 
land as a dead loss due to bad 
judgment and then concentrate on 
reducing his production costs. 

Investigations in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, show that 
56 per cent. of the cost of pro- 
ducing oats went for labor and 
power. Potatoes required -44.2 
per cent.; wheat, 43.2 per cent.; 
and alfalfa 39 per cent. The 
greatest item of expense in pro- 
ducing crops is, therefore, labor 
and power, and any attempt to re- 
duce the cost of producing crops 
must carefully consider these fac- 
tors. 

During agriculture’s most pro- 
ductive year, 25,000,000 horse 
power on American farms pro- 
duced $15,000,000,000 worth of 
output, or the equivalent of $600 
per horse power. During the same 
year 20,000,000 horse power em- 
ployed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries produced an output worth 
$40,000,000,000, or $2,000 per 


horse power. 


Need for More. Efficiency 


Manufacturing industries employ 
power three and one-third times 
more efficiently than power is em- 
ployed on the American farm! 

Wages for farm labor are con- 
stantly increasing, and so the effi- 
cient farmer must carefully con- 
sider how he can make better use 
of labor by the efficient use of 
power machinery. 

During the last eight years there 
has been a loss of 5,000,000 work 
stock on the farms of America and 
an additional loss of 1,000,000 in 
the cities. Horse breeding has 
been decidedly unprofitable during 
this period. Fewer colts have 


been produced: in 1919 there were 
%1 colts per 1,000 of horse popula- 
tion, while in 1925 there were only 
42 colts per 1,000 horses! 


Horses 


Two Line Editorials 


Businesswise, the dog days don’t 
call for much growling. 
. © @ 


Hardware stores are helped little 
by the kind of fence-repairing now 
going on. 

y+ 2 
Looks like still keener competition 


' in low-priced cars. 


* * x 


We have lent foreigners $3,000,- 
000 a day during the last 2% years. 
os * 


“Hoover Loses Control of Radio.” 
Who hasn’t? 

x * x 

Time to order either coal or an 
oil burner. 

es 

Another storm in the Shipping 
Board and another skipper (Crow- 
ley) thrown overboard. Time to sink 
the Board. 

x * x 
‘ Crude rubber is now America’s 
leading import, measured by dollars. 
x * x 

Britain’s coal strife is at last cool- 
ing. 

° £ * 

Portugal changes dictators almost 
as often as France changes govern- 
ments. Bad sign. 

* * x 
The worst kind of borrowing: bor- 
rowing trouble. 


The influx to Florida eclipsed any- 
thing ever before recorded, Wash- 
ington reports. 

* * * 

New York now has a bank with 
$1,281,494,453 resources—and grow- 
ing. London had better watch out. 

i 4 

If French politicians had as much 

courage as French soldiers . 
e148. 2 





Mexico seems to be doing better. 
She’s now paying interest on her 
debts. 

* * * 

The leather industry is still down 
at the heels. 

* * x 

Let Washington sell more ships by 
all means—by any means. 

x * * 

Borrowing money for vacation 
travel is a questionable investment. 
e @ 6 

Don’t count on a U. S. Sleel 
“melon.” 

* * * 

Italian exchange has sunk to the 
lowest ever. Despite or because of 
Mussolini? 

. & @ 
Summer sloth, Winter want, re- 
member. 








have also been kept to an older 
average age and many of them 
are now excessively old. It is 
probable that there will be another 
decrease in work stock of 6,000,000 
head in the next five years. 

These facts will force more 
farmers into using more power 
machinery on the farm. Fortu- 
nately, tractor manufacturers have 
decidedly improved and adapted 
tractors to farm work. Tractors 
are now better made, of better de- 
sign, workmanship, and material. 
Formerly the tractor has been 
used on the farm largely as an 
emergency machine or to save the 
work stock from too much of the 
heavy duty during the preparation 
of land for crops. 

The tractor has now become 
adapted to the cultivation of the 
growing crop also, and this prob- 
ably will have a far-reaching effect 
on the farm problem. On a 160- 


acre corn belt farm, for example, . 


two men are now required to do 
the necessary farm labor. The 
use of the cultivating tractor will 
eliminate one man and two horses 
and result in higher efficiency on 
the farm. 

The successful farmer of the fu- 
ture is not going to speculate in 
land, but will use his available 
capital for the purchase of mate- 


rial which will enable him to pro- 
duce more efficiently, such as 
power machinery and soil improve- 
ment. 

The wide-awake farmer fully re- 
alizes this as indicated by the 
marked increase in the number of 
tractors on the farms during the 
last five years. In 1920 there were 
246,083 tractors in use on the 
farms of America. The census of 
1925 showed that there were 
506,745 tractors on the farms, or 
an increase of 105.9 per cent. The 
tractors on California farms in- 
creased from 13,852 in 1920, to 29,- 
948 in 1925. In Indiana, in 1920, 
there were only 9,230 farm trac- 
while in 1925 there were 23,- 
572. 

It is true that there are cer- 
tain types of power requirements 
on the farm which cannot be met 
by the tractor and a large num- 
ber of farms which are too small 
for the economic use of tractors, 
still there is an abundant oppor- 
tunity for the greater use of labor 
saving power machinery on our 
farms. There are still over 6,000,- 
000 farmers who are not availing 
themselves of the use of tractors 
on their farms which would en- 
able them to use labor more eco- 


nomically and to produce more ef- 
(Continued on page 37) 





Should Manufacturers Be Alf | 


Yes! 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


of Toulmin & Toulmin 


ESALE price control is the 
R most desirable illegal policy 

in business for both the pub- 
lic and manufacturers. 

Recently the president of a 
prominent company manufactur- 
ing music rolls stated that their 
resale price maintenance policy 
was the “most successful and im- 
portant policy” of his company, 
and the one that was the “most 
vital point necessary to our busi- 
ness welfare.” 

Let us look at the economic rea- 
son and policy behind resale price 
control. 

Control of resale prices is the 
fundamental cornerstone in con- 
trolling quality. To put it another 
way, nobody expects to get a 
Rolls Royce at a Ford price. Eco- 
nomic conditions and competition, 
based upon the common sense of 
the public, will control that be- 
cause price and quality custom- 
arily go together. 


Public the Judge of Values 


In the long run, no manufactur- 
er can keep on getting high prices 
for a low quaiity of goods. The 
public will not pay them. They 
get onto the fact with amazing 
swiftness. Public sense oi values 
soon equalizes quality and the 
price. 

Did you ever buy a dozen Gil- 
lette razor blades at a cut price 
in a cut rate drug store and not 
have a suspicion lurking in the 
back of your mind that the clerk 
was handing you some inferior 
goods that the Gillette company 
was endeavoring to secretly un- 
load on him? Of course, you did, 
consciously or unconsciously. The 
impression inevitably rankles in 
your mind. 

We do have resale price con- 
trol in the United States. We have 
it legally for some, although it is 
denied to others. 

When a manufacturer, such as 
the Douglas Shoe Company or 
the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Com- 
pany, has its own retail stores, it 
controls its resale prices. That is 
legal. 

When the International Shoe 
Company sells its shoes through 
retail outlets not controlled by it, 


it cannot control the resale prices. 
If it did, that would be illegal. 

When a phonograph manufac- 
turer has a patented phonograph 
which includes in combination the 
phonograph record, he can control 
the sale of the phonograph rec- 
ord and the prices he gets, even 
though he has no patent on the 
record itself. That is legal price 
control. 

Under other conditions, an effort 
of a manufacturer to control phon- 
ograph prices raised an interest- 
ing situation. The Columbia 
Phonograph Company decided 
not to part title with the 
phonographs and thereby control 
the prices at which the machines 
were sold on the ground that the 
price received was merely a rental 
or license price. License prices 
can be legally fixed just as rentals 
can be controlled by a landlord. 

But the Court said this clever 
scheme failed because the com- 
pany made no effort to record its 
title to the machines in county 
records, nor did it guarantee re- 
pairs or assume any other liabil- 
ities of ownership. Thus the ex- 
periment fell through by its own 
weight. 

If the manufacturer of a multi- 
graph machine has a patent on 








Public the Final 
Arbiter of Price 


6é ONTROL of resale 

C prices,” declares Mr. 
Toulmin, “is the fundamental 
corner stone in controlling 
quality. To put it another 
way, nobody expects to get a 
Rolls Royce at a Ford price. 
Economic conditions and 
competition, based upon the 
common sense of the public, 
will control that because price 
and quality customarily go 
together. In the long run no 
manufacturer can keep on 
getting high prices for a low 
quality of goods. The public 
will not pay them. They get 
onto the fact with amazing 
swiftness.” 


























N certain business 
quarters there is a 
movement under way 
which has for its pur- 
pose the enaction of 
a law by Congress 
which would permit 
manufacturers to reg- 
ulate the retail prices 
of their products. Is 
such a law desirable? 
Would such a law be 
beneficial to Amer- 
ican business? Would 
it be sound econom- 
ically? Both sides of 
this highly controver- 
sial subject are here 
discussed’ by writers 
whose names are fa- 
miliar to Forbes 
readers. 








his machine and he attempts to 
control the resale price of his sup- 
plies or makes you take his sup- 
plies only at his price, or do it 
through his dealers, that is illegal. 

The Ohmer Fare Register Com- 
pany practically controls the taxi- 
meter production of the country. 
It controls prices perfectly. It 
has never sold a machine. All 
machines are rented by the com- 
pany. Ail machines are kept in 


. repair by it through a perfect 


service system. Title is jealously 
guarded and recorded. 


The United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation uses the same 
method. 


The oil companies are permitted 
in effect to control prices by con- 
trolling the leasing of their tanks 
and pumps. Now, where is the 
difference? 

Thus there are some ways 
around the illegality of the price 
control prohibition, a sort of le- 
gal bootlegging of resale price 
control. Some of these methods 
follow : 


1. Own your own retail stores. 
2. Retain title to your goods 
and have only one sale price or 
license fee which price you can 
control, but under careful safe- 
guards. 
(Continued on page 32) 





lf lowed to Dictate Retail Prices? 


No! 


By William R. Bassett 


Chairman of the Board, 
Miller, Franklin, Bassett & Co. 


N intimate knowledge of 
A several thousand concerns 

in practically all branches 
of business convinces me that 
there is a single fundamental law 
which applies to all business— 
manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing. It is this: Volume of 
sales, and, therefore, profits go to 
those concerns which sell a prod- 
uct of satisfactory quality at the 
lowest possible price. 

High prices may bring profits for 
a short time. It is even possible 
for a concern to charge very high 
prices, secure a reputation as be- 
ing exclusive and survive indef- 
initely, as has been done by a few 
specialty shops in large cities, but 
they never succeed in a big way 
and their careers are highly un- 
certain. 

Understand that I do not say 
that high price in itself is unsound. 
Price must be considered with 
quality. For example, I do not 
consider a Rolls Royce _ high- 
priced, for it is doubtless worth 
every cent that is charged for it. 
Nevertheless the profits of Rolls 
Royce will never, I am certain, be 
as great as those of Ford. It can- 
not attract a sufficient volume of 
sales even though, as is possible, 
dollar for dollar it may be a better 
buy. 


Low Prices Attract Business 


Successful retailers have found 
out that business follows low 
prices. The far-seeing ones re- 
alize that there is more money to 
be made by turning over the 
stock rapidly at a narrow margin 
of profit than by making twice as 
much on each sale and doing a 
smaller and slower business. They 
go after the business by advertis- 
ing, by rendering good service and 
by cutting their prices. They 
know what profit they want to 
make on the dollar of sale, they 
know what it costs them to do 
business and so they are able to 
determine how much they must 
mark up their goods. 

Being skillful merchants they 
are able to keep costs down. As 


a result they can sell standard 
merchandise for less than their un- 


skillful competitors. More trade 
comes to them, their costs drop 
still further and they are able to 
still further reduce prices. It is 
what may be called the “benign 
circle” as opposed to the vicious 
circle of higher costs and higher 
prices, of which we have heard so 
much of late. 

Such a merchant is an economic 
boon to his community. And be- 
cause he serves so well he pros- 
pers. Usually he adds another 
store and then another. It is in 
this way that most chain stores 
started. 

Chain stores are an economic 
good. They are one of the big in- 
fluences in keeping the cost of liv- 
ing at a point where millions of 
people are able to live with some 
degree of comfort. The success 
of the chain stores is largely due 
to their ability to undersell the 
small stores on standard goods. 

Much of the antagonism toward 
chains is due to the protests of the 
unskillful small merchants who see 
themselves suffering the invariable 
consequence of incompetency— 
failure. It is a law of life that the 
incompetent shall fail. 

I know of a splendid example 
of all this, in a community near 
New York. It was served by 
three old - fashioned druggists 








Should Competition 
Be Restricted? 


667 \UR laws,” says Mr. Bas- 

sett, “have been con- 
sciously framed to promote 
competition between manu- 
facturers so that low prices 
will result. A law to permit 
the dictation of resale prices 
would prevent retailers from 
competing in the most ef- 
fective way—through price. 
Is it sensible to set the retailer 
above economic law, or to 
force him by law to do what 
the law forbids the manufac- 
turer to do? Or has it been 
decided that low prices are no 
longer desirable?” 
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within a radius of three blocks. 
The proprietors were old fogies. 
They never cut a price, nor did 
they ever display any other evi- 
dences of progressiveness. Seven 
years ago a live druggist came to 
town. He was handicapped at the 
start because he was of a race 
against which that community was 
prejudiced. 

He opened a store in the midst 
of his old-established competitors. 
He sold everything at cut prices. 
He never tried to palm off his own 
private brands. He sold only trade- 
marked, nationally advertised 
goods. In spite of the race anta- 
gonism people went to his store on 
account of the low prices. One of 
his competitors threw up the 
sponge after a couple of years. 
The others are holding on, but 
they are barely making a living. 
The newcomer is moderately rich. 
I happen to know that he is plan- 
ning a chain of stores soon. He 
will succeed, as he deserves to. 


The Basis of Prosperity 


As his business grows he will 
become a more economical distrib- 
utor. Smallness is not a virtue— 
it is an economic evil. The more 
big businesses we have the more 
prosperous we shall be. We used 
to think that only through mon- 
opoly could a concern grow big. 
Now the truth is beginning to 
seep in that only by free and un- 
hampered competition which kills 
off the unskilled and permits the 
competently run business to grow 
big, can growth be stimulated. 
And it is only the large manufac- 
turer and distributor who can 
keep costs down while still pay- 
ing high wages. That is the basis 
of all prosperity. 

Suppose this druggist had been 
bound down by resale price agree- 
ments. His skill would have en- 
abled him to make a wider margin 
of profit than his competitors, but 
he could not have attracted the 
larger volume of business. The 
community would still be paying 
an average of 20 per cent. more 
for all of the things it buys at a 
drug store. Which is of the most 
moment, the economic welfare of 
a community of some 20,000 
people, or the prosperity of three 
old, fogy, unprogressive, incom- 
petent druggists? 

Our laws have been conscious- 
ly framed to promote competition 
between manufacturers so that 
low prices will result. A law to 
permit the dictation of resale 
prices would prevent retailers 
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from competing in the most effec- 
tive way—through price. Is it 
sensible to set the retailer above 
economic law, or to force him by 
law to do what the law forbids 
the manufacturer to do? Or has 
it been decided that low prices 
are no longer desirable? 

The manufacturers who gabble 
about the evils of price cutting 
are short-sighted. They fail to 
see that every boost in price re- 
duces volume, and vice,versa. As 
soon as price fixing goes into ef- 
fect—if it does—their sales will 
fall off, for people will buy less. 
And the manufacturers will not 
have the partially offsetting ad- 
vantage of a wider profit margin. 
That will go to the retailer. 


How Law Would Work 


I know of one _ keen-witted 
manufacturer who guardedly ad- 
mits that he hopes price fixing will 
be made legal for the effect it will 
have on his business—but not in 
the way the advocates of the plan 
have it in mind. 

“I hope that all of my competi- 
tors will fix their resale prices,” 
he admits in effect. “I shan’t. Re- 
tailers are practically a unit 
against it—the capable ones are, 
that is. When my ‘competitors 
start to hold retailers to a resale 
price, I expect, much against my 
will,” and he winks a shrewd eye, 
“to be forced to build a new and 
much larger plant. The successful 
merchants want to set their own 
prices and run their own busi- 
nesses. I’m willing to let them 
do it. I’m interested only in sell- 
ing as much of my product as pos- 
sible at a price that leaves me a 
profit. I expect to attract a lot 
of new business at the expense of 
the price fixers.” 


A Doubtful Privilege 


And my belief is that he will. 
The law now advocated does not 
force a manufacturer to insist on 
price maintenance. It merely gives 
him the exceedingly doubtful priv- 
ilege of doing so if he is so foolish 
as to want to. 

The flow of commerce is as sen- 
sitive as the flow of water. Put in 
a partial obstruction and the cur- 
rent will seek out other channels 
which are still unlocked. My 
prophesy is that if the law passes 
those who take advantage of it 
will lose so much business to their 
wiser competitors, that in the end 
they will allow retailers to sell 
their patented gimracks at any 
old price they please. 

Resale price maintenance is as 
dangerous an obstruction as the 
freight tie-ups with which we be- 
came unpleasantly familiar dur- 
ing the war. 
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Better Business 
By Arthur V. Boand 


LTHOUGH it is true that busi- 

ness conditions are good 

throughout the country and 
that prospects are even better for a 
greater era of prosperity, no real 
business man is ever satisfied with 
the volume of business that he is do- 
ing. One of the things that appeals 
most to Charles Schwab about Eu- 
gene Grace, the president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, so he 
says, is the fact that no matter how 
good a year Bethlehem Steel has had, 
Grace is always living in the future 
and is planning for a larger volume 
of business in the year that is ahead. 
This is the spirit that distinguishes 
the real business man or woman, 
whether that business is of very mod- 
erate proportions or runs into the 
millions of dollars. 


Money-Making Suggestions 


Retail business men, who may be 
feeling at present the let-up in busi- 
ness which is too generally accepted 
as inevitable during the first few 
months of the year, may find some 
help in the increasing of their volume 
of business during these months in 
the following practical suggestions. 

From every community in the 
country, large or small, thousands of 
dollars are being taken out of the 
community each month by mail order 
houses or by agents who come into a 
territory for a “clean-up”, work it 
thoroughly, and stock it up with the 
commodities that they are handling. 
Practically all of this merchandise is 
carried in stock by local merchants, 
yet where the local dealer will sell 
one of a certain article the itinerating 
and specializing agent will sell a 
dozen. Hosiery, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, hardware, food- 
stuffs, practically everything that is 
being sold to-day in the stores, is 
also being sold by agents who take 
out no licenses, pay no taxes, and 
contribute nothing to the upbuilding 
of the community. 

How much of this loss of business, 
however, is due to the neglect of 
the merchants themselves? Often, 
during the dull period of the year, 
half of the clerks in the average place 
of business are standing around do- 
ing nothing. It would not be wise 
nor right for the employer to lay 
them off, yet some means should be 
found for making them earn their 
wages. Here is a suggestion: 

In practically every city and town 
to-day there are dealers who rent 
driverless cars, furnishing gas, oil, 
and all upkeep, the usual charge be- 
ing made on the mileage basis at the 
rate of ten cents a mile. During 


slack business seasons progressive 


merchants will find it very much 
worth while to send the clerks, who 
are not especially needed in the store, 
out into the community, or into the 
surrounding country by car, to take 
orders for some special article that 
is being handled by the. firm. 

As a special incentive to the clerks, 
an extra commission should be al- 
lowed them after they have earned 
their regular salaries. In this way 
the ambition of the men will be fired, 
and they will put forth their best 
efforts to make sales. 

Many are the benefits of such 
business methods. The volume of 
business done during an ordinarily 
slack season will be increased. The 
competition of the invading hosts of 
agents will be met. Clerks of aver- 
age ability will develop into real 
salesmen. The extra cost is neglig- 
ible in comparison with the benefits 
that will accrue. 

Another practical suggestion for 
merchants and retail business men is 
to use the telephone more consist- 
ently. Frequently when some article 
is being featured or a special sale is 
on, it will pay big dividends to have 
one of the clerks, or a woman es- 
pecially hired for the purpose, to call 
up the housewives of the community, 
and give them in a personal mes- 
sage this information. Many a 
woman, who is not especially busy 
and who is a good conversationalist, 
will be only too glad to make a little 
extra money by using her telephone. 


Proved Methods 


These are but two of a number of 
practical suggestions that could be 
made as to how progressive retail 
merchants may increase their busi- 
ness. The first, at the suggestion of 
the writer, has been put to the test 
and not been found wanting. The 
latter suggestion is one of the proved 
methods of increasing business and 
yet is one which may be used with 
success by a great many more busi- 
ness men. 

The real purpose of this article, 
however, is not to give concrete sug- 
gestions so much as to stimulate the 
ambition on the part of the reader 
for better business. No matter how 
poor or how good business may be, 
there is always more business in 
waiting for the business man who is 
constantly studying his problems and 
opportunities, and who is not afraid 
to attempt new things. 





I believe in the ultimate decency 
of things; ay, and if I woke in hell, 
should still believe in it—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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Twelve Tips on 


Business Leadership 


Tip No. 12—Have a Great Worthy Purpose—People Will Not Follow 


a Leader If He Does Not Know Where He Is Going 
—lIt Is a Purpose That Gives Enthusiasm 


are little day-by-day insects, 
drifting west to-day and east 
to-morrow? 

Are they not ready to go in any 
direction? Are they not saleable to 
anyone who will pay the price? 

Are they not indifferent as to what 
they do, as long as they can be well 
paid for it? 

Is it not true that many of our 
so-called Leaders have no purpose— 
no clear policy? Do they not follow 
their own mobs about? 

A story is told of Lord Rosebery, 
that when he was a lad at college, 
he declared that he had three pur- 
poses—to marry an heir- 
ess, to win the Derby and 


| SN’T it true that most people 


By Herbert N. Casson 


tale shall never be forgotten, because 
it is eternally true of every great 
Leader—he must point to a Prom- 
ised Land. 

“One increasing Purpose,” as 
Tennyson said—that is what gives 
superhuman power to a man. 

A man who sets out to build a 
great structure of trade or commerce 
or finance—a.man who has the blue- 
prints of his Purpose to show you— 
such a man is almost irresistible. 

Such a man was Ford, when he 
set out to build his famous automo- 
bile; and Carnegie, when he set out 
to cheapen steel; and Rockefeller, 
when he set ott to cheapen oil; and 


because she could cook a duck as no 
one else could. 

Every merchant or manufacturer 
should ask himself—‘“Am I noted for 
any sort of excellence or skill or 
service? Am I doing any one thing 
better than all my competitors are?” 

It is a Purpose that gives en- 
thusiasm—that wakes people up to 
do their best. 

If you have no purpose in par- 
ticular—if you are just going 
through the motions and putting in 
the time between week-ends, then 
there can be no enthusiasm. 

Then there is apathy—the common 
and almost universal apathy that 

hangs to most people like 
a disease. 








to be Prime Minister. He 
succeeded in all of these. 


Apathy means failure— 
bankruptcy. It is the twin 


In fact, he did more—he GREAT purpose greatens the of death. And it is almost 
won the Derby three times. man who possesses it. Walk everywhere in the business 
The fact is tet peome straight and strongly in a world. 


will not follow a Leader if 
they believe he does not 
know where he is going. 
But a purposeful man, no 
inatter what his purpose is, 
will very soon have a num- 
ber of followers. 

A great Purpose greatens 
a man who possesses it. 
Walk straight and strongly 
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crowded street and other people 
will get out of your way. 


ANY a man of very small 
abilities has become truly 
great and very powerful by hav- 


ing a worthy purpose. 


It is the one aim of every 
true Leader to abolish 
apathy in his company or 
his party or his audience. 

He must show his 
people what Life really 
means — keen, vivid, ex- 
citing Life. He must put 
an end to the half-sleep 














in a crowded street and 
other people will get out of 
your way. 

It gives a man the tremendous 
power of concentration. It turns him 
into a projectile. 

Many a man of very small abilities 
has become truly great and very 
powerful by having a worthy Pur- 
pose. 

Why do we offer prizes to child- 
ren and to the players in the sports 
fields? Why do we have a Pennant 
in baseball? Is it not to give people 
a purpose—an incentive to do better 
and work harder? 

In salesmanship, do we not have 
a quota—a high estimate of what we 
are expected to do next year? 

In order to stir people up to do 
their best, there must always be a 
crusade of some sort. 

That wonderful old tale of Moses 
—leading his people for forty years 
through the wilderness, with the lure 
of the Promised Land! That old 


Leverhulme, when he set out to give 
the human race a better soap; and 
Cunard, when he set out to give 
people speed and comfort and safety 
on the sea. 

“And all that we said we would 
do, we have done,” said Drake when 
he came back from one of his ex- 
peditions to the South Seas. That 
is why sailors would follow Drake 
anywhere. He first said what he 
would do. Then he did it. 

No one needs to be a giant to have 
a Purpose. Every ambitious man 
should choose a Purpose to fit his 
abilities. 

Many a small person sets out to 
do a small thing well, and makes a 
very fine success in life. There was, 
for instance, an old peasant wo- 
man in Paris, before the war, who 
knew how to cook a duck. Million- 
aires and Kings went to her little res- 
taurant from all over the world— 


that goes by the name of 
Life. 

He must take the people 
who are droning along with a 30 per 
cent. dilution of Life, and he must 
bring them up to 100 per cent. He 
who does this to the greatest number 
of people is a true Leader. 

Self-development! There is noth- 
ing higher than this. To make your- 
self grow to your full stature. That 
is the essence of success and morality 
and happiness. It is the one way to 
make the best of this world and every 
other world. 

Why should any ambitious man aim 
at being a Leader? So that he can 
live his own life more fully and more 
freely. So that he can develop his 
own aptitudes for service to his fel- 
lowmen. - 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT AND 
A GREAT WORTHY PURPOSE 
THAT BENEFITS OTHERS AS 
WELL AS YOURSELF—that is 
the last word that can be said on 
Leadership. 


“‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding ’”’ 


Fact and 


By the 


By spending $1 which you could have saved before 
you are 20 you spend $10. By spending $1 before you are 
of 30 would amount to $6 when the saver reached 60. If 
spend at least $2. How so? One dollar or $100 or any 
other number of dollars, carefully in- 


SOMETHING : ; 

TO TELL vested, will double in about a dozen 
YOUR years. Therefore, $1 saved and in- 
WORKERS e 


vested before 20 will amount to $10 in 
40 years, or by the time most people think they would 
like to take life easy. The dollar saved before tne age 
of 30 would amount to $6 when the saver reached 60. If 
you have never realized this and given it serious thought, 
do so now, for it may make it less painful to practice 
the self-restraint and self-denial which saving usually 
entails. It is better to do without early in life than to 
have to go without late in life. 
Employers are authorized to reprint the foregoing in 
their company publications. 


* * * 


Before they approach perfection, American Beauty 
bushes have to undergo severe pruning. 
ce * 


My boys have—maybe I should say had—two tame 
rabbits. The other day they mysteriously escaped. When 
we tried to catch them, they dodged. Morning and af- 
ternoon they venture into the vegetable garden, but 
so far they have outwitted all our ef- 


ESCAPED . 

RABBITS forts to recapture them. They prefer 
NOT UNLIKE to be entirely foot-free to run around 
HUMANS 


and do what they wish. Our efforts to 
catch them no doubt strike them as cruel. But we know 
that if we do not succeed in giving them protection, 
dogs will come along and destroy them. Our apparent 
cruelty is actuated by nothing but kindness. 

Aren’t we human beings at least a little like these 
rabbits? Do not many of us resent being chained to 
daily duties? Don’t we sometimes long for freedom to 
roam wherever fancy might lead and to do exactly as 
moved? Often I have heard men of large affairs com- 
plain bitterly of being tied to a treadmill, powerless to 
escape. And have you not often heard workers curse 
the necessity for daily toil and paint glittering pictures 
of the life they would lead had they leisure and freedom? 

Just as these rich and these poor men alike inwardly 
rebel against their confining duties, so the rabbits have 
rebelled against being confined. Yet rich and poor and 
rabbits all doubtless would fare worse were they to es- 
cape and do nothing but indulge their whims. How 
many of us could resist the debilitating allurements of 
luxurious loafing? 

History shows and observation shows that the idle 
tich have a fatal faculty for getting into trouble. Our 
chaining responsibilities doubtless are our greatest bless- 
ing. But if we haven’t sense enough to realize this, what 
can we expect of rabbits? 


Comment 
Editor 


One more man of uatural ability has been killed by 
inherited money. One of the first financiers I met in 
New York fully twenty years ago was Edward R. Thomas, 
His father, General Samuel Thomas, left $20,000,000, 


Young Thomas struck me as on 
INHERITED g € of 


MONEY the handsomest, cleanest-cut, most 
= alert, well-bred fellows in the financial 


community. Although he was then 
actively interested in sport, he was paying more atten- 
tion to the new motor industry and to various financial 
activities. 

But his fortune began to prove his undoing. He be- 
gan to lead a high, gay life. He plunged into specula- 
tive markets and finally lost so heavily that he was com- 
pelled to give up most of the large annual income be- 
queathed him. He ceased to be a financial figure and 
became a spectacular figure on the race track and in 
domestic scandals. Had Thoinas been born poor he 
probably would have earned a very creditable record. 
His unearned millions proved his undoing, and now 
he is dead, at 52, labelled merely, “A Noted Sportsman.” 

How do you propose to treat your sons, in your will? 
If your ambition is to have them become known as noth- 
ing but “Prominent Clubmen” pamper them with money 
to spend recklessly while you are alive and then leave 
them enough to continue being useless profligates. 

a 2:4 

In more senses than one, life is not a merry-go-round. 

You don’t cover the same course twice. 


* * x 


Americans carry about $75,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance. The insuring of whole groups of workers by em- 
ployers is spreading rapidly. During recent years another 
type of insurance has become popular. An illustration 
was afforded the other day, when 


BUSINESS é A 
LEADERS Frederick B. Patterson had himself 
INSURING insured for an additional ‘$1,000,000, 
HEAVILY 


making his total $1,800,000. This is 
said to be the largest amount carried by any man of his 
age, 34. Many companies, firms and financial houses now 
heavily insure their chief executives or leading partners, 
for the benefit of the business. Sometimes the death of 
the mainspring of an enterprise seriously affects its earn- 
ing power. Or, a firm many have to dig deeply into its 
resources to pay off a senior partner’s interest when he 
dies. Experience has proved that a generous amount of 
life insurance provides the readiest means for meeting 
such emergencies and death duties. To turn a large 
block of securities and other property into cash often is 
a slow process. Moreover, insurance money is free from 
tax complications. 

This is a subject well worth looking into. 
es 


Those on the highest heights have their low moments, 
even as you and I, 
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Bosses sometimes are too ready to find fault with work- 
ers; workers sometimes lose patience with their bosses 
and their associates; housewives sometimes fly into a 
temper against retailers; all of us are tempted sometimes 
to growl at or about others. How can 


MAKES : i ‘ x 
IT EASY this attitude: be cured, or improved? 
TO BE I have just taken a stroil to note some 
TOLERANT 


of the effects of the strike of New 
York subway workers. Although only a few hundred 
men have stopped work, almost the whole city has been 
more or less affected. Many thousands of workers have 
been late in the morning and late in reaching home. The 
crowding and jostling at certain points has been most un- 
comfortable. Merchants in the center of the city have 
lost business. Emergency regulations against letting auto- 
mobiles stand’on the street have been put into force. In 
a hundred ways the smooth operation of the city’s life has 
been disturbed. 

One helpful lesson to learn from all this is that we are 
so utterly dependent upon the services of fellow mortals 
that it behooves us to exercise the greatest tolerance. 
Without the work of others, not one of us could exist. 
Therefore, since we owe our very existence to other 
people, should we not carry in our hearts a perpetual 
sense of gratitude and a genuine desire to repay our ob- 
ligation by doing for others all we can and at all times 
feeling kindly towards them? 

A proper realization of our indebtedness to others will 
make it easier for us to exercise tolerance. 


. £2 
Will gets you up the hill. 
ee 


When you and I think of Alaska ,do we not have a 
mental picture only of snow and ice and hardship and of 
dare-devil young fellows indulging freely in the kind 
of life associated with Western mining camps in the land 

old days? A Forses reader, Roger D. 
 - Pinneo, of the Pacific Steamship Com- 
AND pany, gives a very different—and more 
ahem ic iaad accurate—picture in a letter just re- 
ceived by the editor. 

“T have just returned from a two months trip to 
Alaska,” he writes. “I went as far north as Fairbanks 
and made all of the southeastern Alaska towns, as well 
as Kodiak, Sitka, Skagway, Juneau, and various salmon 
canneries in the district. I found Fairbanks greatly on 
the increase as to business and development. The others 
mentioned were also doing a thriving business and are 


apparently optimistic about the future. There seems to be 
quite a lot of new mining development, also development | 


in the paper and wood-pulp business, as various newspaper 
interests are now looking to this field for their future 
printing paper. 

“There is one thing, however, that seems to hurt Alaska 
considerably, and that is the talk from the outside as to 
the vice in that territory. I can truthfully say that I 
found the different places to be law-abiding and inhabited 
by peaceful people. There is less vice in that territory 
than in any-part of the United States that I have visited 
in the last two or three years, and I have travelled all 
Over the country.” 

A heartening picture, is it not? 
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Several old-established New England cotton mills have 
gone out of business. A Forses reader of wide ex- 
perience, familiar with the facts, attributes part of New 
England’s textile troubles to inadequate, unprogressive 
management by elderly men no longer 
spurred by the necessity of earning 
money. He tells of one Rhode Island 
mill which was taken hold of by new, 
energetic, ambitious brains and turned from a failure 


to a success. The editor of Forses knows of another 
similar case. 


Long ago Schwab declared he never would engage 
any man who had already earned fame and fortune. He 
preferred the right stamp of young man who had his way 
to make and his reputation to earn. That policy Schwab 
followed successfully in building up Bethlehem Steel. 

It is notorious that many New England mills have 
been under the same management for a generation or 
two and that in most instances the managers reached com- 
fortable circumstances long ago: Not a few mills have 
had absentee management, management by bankers or 
other moneyed men. Whereas other industries, such as 
the steel industry, the automobile industry, the typewrit- 
ing industry, the chemical industry, the mining industry, 
the electrical industry, have been sleeplessly on the alert 
for new inventions, improved methods, more attractive 
products, modern distributing plans and the like, New 
England’s cotton industry has been content to jog along 
in old, well-worn ruts. Other enterprises have spent 
millions of dollars in researchh How much have New 
England’s cotton manufacturers spent? Other industries 
have formed associations to develop new uses for their 
product and to spend judiciously large sums in adver- 
tising. Has the New England cotton industry done this? 

When New England was younger its capital and its 
brains were watchful to seize new opportunities nearby 
or far afield, opportunities which called for courage, for 
vision, for the spirit of the pioneer. But in the last 
two decades or more neither New England capital nor 
New England brains have so distinguished themselves. 
New England has allowed other parts of the country 
to become the home of new industries. 

New England’s most serious trouble does not lie in 
its soil, in its geographical location, not even in its labor 
unions, but in the mental—and financial—condition of its 
ageing leaders. New England needs to attract more of 
the vigorous, pulsating, young blood which is flowing 
into the Middle West, the Far West, the South, not to 
mention New York, and, by titanic energy and daring 
and imagination, cause prosperity to bloom. Bluntly, 
New England needs a lot of first-class funerals or re- 
tirements. 


OTHER 

NEW ENGLAND 
MILLS COULD 
DO THE SAME 


* * * 


To stand ace high, be lowly. 
* ok 


Success is the proper mixing of scattering and concen- 
trating. 
tap 
“Goodness is its own reward.” But it brings others. 
.8 2 


We are all shepherds—of our own inclined-to-shirk 
inclinations. 
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Mussolini: A Warning to U.S. 


thoughtfully the course of events in Italy now 

that Mussolini has set up a dictatorship over cap- 
ital, over industry, over all workers and, indeed, over 
all other cases. 

When Mussolini dictates, he dictates. He uses the 
iron fist, without bothering to clothe it in a glove. 

Strikes have been forbidden. The all-mighty Musso- 
lini will give both employers and employees their orders 
should disputes arise. 

An idea of how drastically Mussolini means to function 
as industrial and labor dictator is conveyed by his decree 
that one hour be added to the working day throughout 
the new Italy he is forcefully, ruthlessly bringing into 
being. - 

No czar, no emperor, no king, no dictator in modern 
times has dared to treat his people as Mussolini has made 
bold to treat Italians of all station, from the King and 
statesmen and capitalists to the lowest laborers. Here 
are the latest of the super-ruler’s decrees: 


Workers ordered to work one hour more (nine hours) 
daily. 

Building of private homes of luxurious type prohibited. 

Opening of new hotels, cafes, dance halls, etc., forbidden. 


All provincial, communal and municipal elections su- 
spended indefinitely. 


Most communal administrations abolished and replaced by 
an individual responsible to Rome. 

All newspapers cut to six pages. 
. Freedom of the Press abridged. 


Only one newspaper in each province allowed to con- 
tinue, outside the large cities. 


Imports, especially of luxuries, drastically cut down. 
Prices of building materials ordered reduced. 


Food ordered sold by large employers to workers at 
bedrock prices. 


All employers and employees compelled to enroll in 
unions to be dominated by Mussolini. 


Mussolini appoints himself Minister of Corporations. 
War bread to be re-introduced. 


Was ever the liberty of a proud, “free” people so 
curbed and flouted since democracy began its triumphant 
spread throughout the Old World and the New? Na- 
poleon, the Kaiser, the Czar of Russia, were democrats 
contrasted with Italy’s overlord. 

The hydra-headed dictatorship set up by Russia’s Com- 
munists proved disastrous beyond human imagining. 

Will the single-handed dictatorship set up in Italy have 
a happy ultimate outcome? 

-Every visitor to Italy is impressed by the tremendous 
popularity of Mussolini, by the transformation wrought 
in Italy’s economic conditions, by the new spirit, the new 
willpower, the new ambition of the Italian people, dy 
the industriousness of the workers, by the nationwide 
absence of disorder, by the determination of all classes to 
re-create a great Italian empire. 

Yet—yet, what will the final harvest be? After Mus- 
solini, what? Who? How? 

Calm, serious contemplation of this irrepressible ques- 
tion cannot but bring home a warning not only to the 
financial and business leaders of this country, but to 
workers and their leaders. Fascism was precipitated in 
Italy more by labor excesses than by any other one thing. 
But we are justified in assuming that there was cause for 
these excesses. 


How will it be in the United States five years from 


N MERICAN business men should watch closely and 


now, ten years from now? Will our Napoleons of 
Finance and our Field Marshals of Industry be able to 
win the loyalty of America’s wage-earners ? 

Or will labor agitators follow the course which was 
pursued by Italian labor agitators, a course which has 
resulted in their being brought into absolute subjection, 
their working hours lengthened by the stroke of one man’s 
pen, their wages fixed without their authority, . their 
freedom of action totally forfeited? 

A grave responsibility faces alike our employers and 
workers. Capitalisi:, through consolidation after con- 
solidation, are atrogating to themselves more and more 
power over the daily life and wellbeing of the American 
people. Organized labor likewise has become a power 
not easily measured. 

Will there arise such abuses of power by the one or 
the other that the rest of the citizens will be moved to set 
up in Washington a bureaucracy invested with authority 
approaching that which the Italian people, sick of excesses 
and the brazen abuse of power, have enthusiastically in- 
vested in one man? 

God save us from necessity for handing over our 
liberties to any dictator or bureaucracy to be curbed, 
abridged, abolished at will. 

x * & 


President Hibben of Princeton University declares: 
“The search for knowledge as its own reward is the 
highest possible aim of the scholar.” The Associated 
Press reports that, “in urging that the new possessors of 
scholarly degrees seek something above 
mere utility in knowledge.” Dr. Hib- 
ben, in a recent oration, said: “I am 
convinced the one who seeks knowl- 
edge for its own sake is far more apt to be affected by 
such contact than the one who strives to know that he 
may apply his knowledge in some way to assured greater 
control of the growing complexities of modern life!” 

Isn’t this a rankly selfish, shortsighted pronouncement ? 
I know one man who has done nothing all through his 
life but seek knowledge for its own sake. What has he 
amounted to? What has he contributed to the world? 
Nothing. He spends his days and his years striving to 
acquire more and more knowledge, but never once does 
he make the slightest effort to expend any of this knowl- 
edge for the benefit of his fellowmen. He is content to 
depend partly on others for money to maintain him. 

I regard him as a parasite. He sucks sustenance from 
others and knowledge from books, but gives nothing in 
return. Of what earthly worth is knowledge locked in- 
side a scholar’s mind if there never is any outgiving of 
that knowledge for the good of others? Is the man 
who does nothing but accumulate knowledge for its own 
sake any more admirable than the man who accumulates 
gold for its own sake? Is not such a scholar more worth- 
less than the miser, for when the miser passes on his gold 
becomes available for use, whereas the self-centered 
scholar’s knowledge dies with him? 

Dr. Hibben’s oration, as reported in the newspapers, 
suggests that he does not counsel scholars to be guided 
by the Biblical injunction, ““No man liveth to himself.” 


SCHOLAR 
CONDEMNS 
MERE UTILITY 
IN KNOWLEDGE 
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Pa: “Isn’t it about time you took some of mother’s medicine?” 
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Sometimes the writer receives unprintable letters. They 
contain every conceivable brand of vilification, To be 
called a crook is mild. To be accused of accepting bribery, 
to print lies is common. By way of variety, an occasional 


letter berates the editor for being a 
THIS WORKER 


BROUGHT Socialist. One letter, just received 
ABOUT BETTER from a machinist (W. Corbett), in Al- 
CONDITIONS 


hambra, California, is so gratifying 
that the temptation to print extracts cannot be resisted. 
It shows how an ordinary worker can use his influence 
to have conditions in his plant improved. But let him 
speak for himself: 


I have often wondered what thanks you get for the 
sponsoring of conditions for the betterment of the working 
class. I have been helped considerably by your writings, 
and wish to thank you for advocating the six-day per week 
labor for the railroad men, for vacations with pay for 
wage earners, and above all for the atmosphere prevailing 
at different business institutions. 

Some years ago I was trying to impress upon the man- 
agement of a railroad the jail-like atmosphere around 
the shops. The management did not believe in atmos- 
phere. Next morning came your writing about entering 
a plant and of the atmosphere of welcome and friendli- 
ness you felt. It helped me to gain my point, and things 
have changed since. 

I am at present working for the C. F. Braun Corpora- 
tion of Alhambra, California, located eight miles from 
Los Angeles. I do not know of any concern able to equal 
the wonderful atmosphere prevailing around this plant. 
The feeling of good-fellowship existing between the office 
and shop forces is wonderful. This co-operation all spells 
production, which, I believe, is the greatest item in the 
business world to-day. 

This letter is intended to show my appreciation of your 
efforts to better the conditions of the wage earner. 


After all, would not each of us get more out of our 
daily work and more out of our daily life if we did our 
best to bring about a more kindly and cheerful atmos- 
phere, a greater spirit of democracy and brotherhood? 


* ok Ok 
The end doesn’t justify meanness. 
x * * 


Occasionally give the deserving employee credit as well 
as cash. 


x * * 
No man whose aim is only self scores a bull’s-eye. 
* *k x 
President Coolidge, we are told, has been losing his 
popularity. The Middle West, we are told, is impatiently 
waiting to punish the Administration for failing to give 
relief to farmers. November, we are told, will bring 
something of a revolution in the com- 


ANALYSIS “a 

OF WHAT position of the next Congress. What 
NOVEMBER ‘. i . aes 
MAY BRING is likely to happen? A skilled political 


analyst connected with a leading New 

York financial institution has drawn up a confidential re- 

port, based partly on a survey made by Walter J. Fahy 

“which has been checked by various senators in both 
parties.” 

Thirty-four members of the United States Senate are to 

be elected on November 2. Of these seats 27 are now held 


by Republicans and 7 by Democrats. Such senatorial 
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primaries as have been held thus far are interpreted in 
Washington as indicating at least a possibilty, and some 
of the Washington correspondents, it is declared, think 
a probability, that the Democrats may gain control of the 
Senate in the next Congress. 

To get control of the Senate as a party, the Demo- 
crats must gain 9 of the 27 seats now held by Republicans. 
The Republicans have no chance whatever of gaining 
one of. the 7 Democratic seats and the Democrats are 
represented as having an excellent chance of capturing 
some of the seats now occupied by the Republicans. 
The States which are now counted as almost certain 
to elect Republican senators are California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana (2 seats), Idaho, Kansas, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont and Washington. This starts the Re- 
publicans with only 15 sure seats of the 27 now held, 
a number which would place them in the minority. States 
in which the contest will be close are Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma and 
Wisconsin. States in which the outcome seems to be 
doubtful are Arizona, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri and 
Nebraska. If the Democrats should take 9 out of the 
12 States classified as close or doubtful, they would have 
control of the Senate in their own right. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 55 votes in 
the Senate nominally designated as Republican are not 
votes which can be counted upon either for the purpose 
of organizing that body or for legislative purposes. 
There are no fewer than 9 members sitting on the Re- 
publican side of the Senate who, normally, vote without 
regard to party programme. It is believed that the Re- 
publicans must win every one of their contests, and this 
is described as almost a political impossibility. 

On the other hand, it is not thought likely that the 
Republican majority of 51 in the House will be turned 
into a minority, though the Democrats undoubtedly will 
gain some votes, as the minority party usually does in 
an off year. Assuming that the Republicans retain con- 
trol of the House and the Democrats capture control 
of the Senate, the inevitable result will be a legislative 
stalemate. In such a contingency, the country should 
be free from harmful legislation that would injure busi- 
ness. 

The conclusion reached is that the outcome of the 


senatorial elections will give the country one of two 
situations : 


1. 


A political line-up no worse than is now existing ; 
or, 


2. A legislative moratorium, in the event of demo- 


cratic control, because of a deadlock between the two 
houses. 


* *¢ 
Money isn’t, necessarily, wealth. Faith is. 
2 « 


Don’t expect to find the pathway to the top paved. 














re 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE 


GOOD 


TIRES 





a 
| 


“What Makes a Good 


Question—Does any one single feature 


make a good tire? tree to tire. 


Answer—No. 


; Answer— The success 
Question — Then what does make a 


good tire? 


Answer—The perfection of all the differ- 
ent operations that are necessary in 





Plantations 


The United States Rubber Company 
owns and operates scientific Rubber 
Plantations in Sumatra and Malaya. 
Has 7,000,000 rubber trees, all yield- 
ing Latex now, from which this Com- 
pany produces its Spex ed Rubber 
and its Latex-treated Web Cord. 





Of the greatest importance, because 
of its fine quality, and its freedom 

om acid and smoke. Briefly, the 
Latex is sprayed into a chamber con- 
taining hot, dry air, which dries out 
the liquid from the Latex, leaving the 
pure, solid rubber. This does away 
with the old methods of smoke- 
drying and acid coagulation. 


= * 
=m,’ 













The United States 
Rubber Company 
Building at Broad- 
way and 58th St., 
New York, erected 
to house the ex- 
ecutive offices of 
the world’s largest 
rubberorganization. 


' T aio s aus = 
Uniform Cotton Cord 

To ensure absolute uniformity and 
high quality of the cotton cord used 
in United States Tires, the United 
States Rubber Company operates its 
own cotton mills at innsboro, 
South Carolina. Here the choicest 
grade cotton is made into cords to 
meet the rigid requirements of the tire 
factories where it is used to produce 


Latex-treated Web Cord. 


s 


United States @® Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CO 


BALLOON 


Questions and Answers about 


Tire?” 


producing the finished product from 


Question—As for example? 


of the United States 


Royal Cord Balloon in delivering true 
balloon cushioning and comfort, and 
yet giving long-lasting service is largely 
due to these six important factors: 










Latex-treated Web Cord 


Also an invention of the United 
States Rubber technicians. The cords 
are laid parallel without tie-threads, 
and soaked in virgin rubber tex, 
which forms an elastic web through 
and through and between the cords. 
Important because it gives the cord 
structure maximum strength and 
maximum flezibility. 


Flat-Band Method of 
Building Tires 

A revolutionary improvement. 
this method each cord in a United 
States Royal Cord is made to lie in 
exactly the right position, under pre- 
cisely the right tension, and to take 
its due share of the work. : 


By 





Searching Tests from 
Tree to Tire 


United States Tire tests begin with 
the raw materials—and these tests 
never stop. Many tests are made dur- 
ing the process of manufacture and 
finished tires undergo various factory 
tests such as the ““Tread Wear Test” 
illustrated. Even after the tires are 
sold and in use, their performance on 
the road is under constant check. 
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request it. 


Rand Kardex Bureau 








“*Kardex Service”’ 


A monthly magazine of 
business management 
methods, reflecting the 
most constructive busi- 
ness thought, will be 

e mailed to executives who 


946 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send your magazine—‘“‘Kardex Service.”’ 
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In the Office Illustrated 


L. B.Counterhight Filing Units have 
replaced a long counter, conserving 
space. Its filing units have the same 
strong construction as the L. B. Aristo- 
crat File,which is also shown. 

For correct correspondence and doc- 
ument-filing, consult the IndexingServ- 
ice Department. Withtheir assistance, 
you can prevent waste of spaceand 
excessive filing costs. 

For better business management and 
control, through record-keeping, con- 


Rand Kardex 


sult the Kardex Man. For every depart- 
ment of business, finance and accounts, 
costs, credits, sales, inventory and pur- 
chasing, production, there are Kardex 
methods that save time, prevent waste, 
and increase profits. 

For recordprotection,consultthe 
Safe-Cabinet service. All valuable data 
that is committed to paper can be pro- 
tected. Ledgers and accounts require 
fire protection even more than physical 
assets. 


Rand 


Globe- 
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Your Office 
Can Contribute 
.~ Share of Profits 


Careful Planning of the Office Layout and Equipment Saves an Important Cash Outlay 


Such an office saves rent. A certain bank 
needed more room for its accounting de- 
partment. Before renting space, it consulted 
the L. B. Service Man, who found by re- 
arrangement that additional space was not 
required. Indeed, half the space previously 
used was released. 


Such an office saves labor. In another case 
the L. B. Indexing Service Department 
saved its client more than one-third of its 


cost of filing. 


Such an office saves time. Rand Kardex 
Bureau in all its services makes the work 
of management easier; makes routine work 
move more swiftly and more accurately. 


Such an office increases business. Prompt- 
ly-handled orders, immediately-available 
information, hold old customers and attract 
new. 


Lay your office difficulties before Rand 
Kardex Bureau. Its staff of 1200 business- 
method experts includes specialists in all 
phases of business management and office 
problems. Its services include: indexing 
and filing, statistical department, insurance 
department, public records department, 
library and bank systems, Kardex manage- 
ment methods, retail stores department, 
Library Bureau Equipment and Supplies, 
Safe-Cabinet Record Protection. 


Look up the local Kardex Rand Sales Corp. office in your telephone 
book or address Rand Kardex Bureau, Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Kardex Rand Sales Corporation, Selling Division 


‘| Kardex Bureau 


Library Bureau 


Safe-Cabinet 
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Should Manufacturers Be Al- 
lowed to Dictate Retail 
Prices? 

(Continued from page 20) 


3. Make your price so high 
that the next seller must keep up 
the price in order to make any 
profit. 

4. Follow the same plan as in 
the preceding paragraph under the 
guise of a patent license or roy- 
alty, making ‘the royalty so high 
that the prices cannot be cut and 
the cutter still make a profit. 

Some people object to resale 
price control because they say that 
the prices goods are to be sold at 
is the seller’s business. That is 
the storekeeper’s job. 

In the first place, nowadays 
goods are not sold by the retailer. 
They are sold for him long be- 
fore they ever get on his shelves. 
It is the manufacturer who really 
does the selling to the ultimate 
consumer. 

In the automobile trade it is 
not the dealer who sells the goods. 
It is the high-powered sales or- 
ganization with its dealer plans 
of sales, its dealer education, its 
national advertising, and its dealer 
conventions. 

I addressed a convention of 
large tire manufacturers recently. 
The whole theme of the conven- 
tion and the theme of my address 
was the factory plan of merchan- 
dising tires and how that mer- 
chandising was to be carried out 
by the dealers. 


Goods Sold by Factory 


The National Cash Register 
Company, the Chevrolet Motor 
Car Company, and the Duro Pump 
Company, and any number of other 
nationally known concerns owe 
their success in the office special- 
ty, automobile and hardware trade 
to their complete sales plans and 
aids for the merchant in the sell- 
ing of their wares. The goods 
are really sold by the factory. 

Take the toy trade, for example. 
Ninety per cent. of all toys sold 
in department stores, are sold and 
demonstrated by the direct factory 
representatives put in the big 
stores by the toy manufacturers 
themselves. 

A prominent manufacturer of 
fireless cookers said to me recent- 
ly that he always sold his goods 
twice: first, to the merchant; and, 
secondly, by putting demonstra- 
tors in the stores and selling the 
goods for the merchant at an enor- 
mous expense. The cost of such 
‘merchandising has doubled. Go 
into any department store and 
you will see a number of articles, 
such as toilet specialties and 
household goods, being sold just 
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Potato Hill Pot Shots 


ADMIRE those who accom- 

plish fame and fortune, along 

honest lines. About  seven- 
tenths of us are poor creatures, 
shiftless. Why should we not ad- 
mire the super-men who work with 
a purpose, and accomplish some- 
thing? 

It is pleasant for me to realize 
that we are a great nation. I can- 
not recall that I have had anything 
to do with it. Why should I meanly 
abuse those who have? 

The hard workers who have per- 
fected the radio, the telephone, tele- 
graph, automobile, railroad, have 
greatly obliged me. On a recent 
Summer evening I was sitting on a 
porch, and a radio next door brought 
to me a really enjoyable musical per- 
formance. It was as free as the 
air out of which it came. 

Many men have worked hard to 
accomplish this wonder, and I am 
obliged to them: and to all hard 
workers who bless the world in other 
ways. 

Why should I invent or repeat 
mean stories about them? 

Their weakness is of no comfort 
or use to me; 

Their strength is. 

I shall encourage all hard-workers, 
that they may further oblige me. 

ie 

In the old days the people were 
constantly indignant because taxes 
were levied by rulers, and not by 
parliament or Congress. . . . So, after 
the murder of a good many rulers, 
the taxing privilege was transferred 
to parliament or Congress. ... / And 
taxes have increased ever since. 


There isn’t a business establish- 
ment in the world that is not in con- 
stant danger of ruin because of the 
clamor of its employes for shorter 
hours and higher wages. . . . Let the 
employees of any concern vote on 
wages and hours, and their decision 
would ruin it. . . . Therefore every 
employer must fight for moderation, 
and should have some sympathy from 
the public: not too much, but enough 
to keep his doors open and his ma- 
chinery going. 

x * * 


It is easier to do a duty when it 
should be done than a few days later, 
when it must. 


* * * 


A really good job stea@dies a man 
more than anything else; 

A man having one is less apt to 
disgrace himself thah one who is here 
to-day and there té-morrow ; 

The man with a good job knows 
the part reliability, politeness, fair- 
ness, played in getting it; he knows 
how apt bad conduct is to result in 
his disgrace. 

Note the men arrested for crimes. 
A very large per cent. of them lack 
good jobs, respect at bank counters, 
and in their neighborhoods. 

Note the men arrested for thiev- 
ery, drunkenness ; it is said of mighty 
few of them that they have good 
jobs. 

A good jGb will steady a young 
man as nothing else will. He may 
be unfaithful-to small duties, but will 
hesitate about proving unfaithful to 
a good job.—Ed. Howe. 








this way by a vast army of sales- 
men of the manufacturer. 

Some people say the public 
would be the loser by a resale con- 
trol price policy of the manufac- 
turer over his own line. Does any 
one believe that when a merchant 
gives you a cut price article that 
he is not calculating on the fact 
that he is going to sell at least 
two more articles whose prices 
either have not been cut or have 
been boosted? 

The merchant cannot do other- 
wise and stay in business. If he 
does not stay in business and make 
a profit, then the public suffers 
just as well, and we all lose by his 
failure, whether we are his land- 
lord or his creditors or his 
friends. 

Let us look closely at this bug- 
aboo of the public being the loser. 
If price and quality are usually 
synonymous and there is this in- 
discriminate cutting of prices by 


merchants, sooner or later the 


quality of the goods is going to 


drop. Then we, the public, are 
the sufferers. 

If a manufacturer could be as- 
sured of his resale control price he 
could figure on a constant scale 
of income and constant income 
from a duplication of sales effort 
and could then set out to make 
the minimum price based on 
quantity production at a definite 
unit of income. He could fore- 
cast his business, buy his raw ma- 
terials, and run his shop accord- 
ingly, as he would not have this 
erratic selling due to cutting of 
prices which now characterizes 
most trades. 

Look what an effect that would 
have. We would have a stabilized 
industry. We would have a stab- 
ilized purchasing of raw mate- 
rials. We would have a stabilized 


purchasing of semi-fabricated ma- 
terials and of fabricated materials 
for packing, such as cartons, and 
the like. 





FOR. 


TI 
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TIME WAS ssort-Long Distance bought 


$12000 


WORTH OF LUMBER 








sold? . 














Men, in an ever-increasing range of busi- 
nesses, are learning the economy of Long 
Distance. In buying. In selling. In making 
difficult appointments. Where something 
must be done now or not at all.. In those 
numerous emergencies where expense must 
be cut, where more miles must be covered 
and more people interviewed. Every day 
American business men handle thousands 
of transactions by Long Distance. Adjust- 
ments and purchases are made. Number- 
less business details-are attended to. Anda 
call is often the most economical as well as 
the quickest way to get a thing done. 

It may be that your concern has not 
tested and learned the usefulness of the 


A LUMBER and mill-work concern of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, needed a 
tity of spruce lumber, of a kind then very 
scarce. They received a tip that a desir- 
able cargo was about to land in Boston. 
How could they get to it before it was 
.. A long distance call got the 
lumber just in time and it was shipped 
immediately—200,000 feet; value, $12,000. 


quan- 


telephone to distant cities and towns. Do 
you think of it only when someone is 
wanted in your own city or near at hand? 
The greater the distance, the greater the 
service! The telephone can often save you 
a tiresome trip around many states, just as it 
constantly saves you walks over town. 

Has a special study ever been made to 
learn the ways in which Long Distance 
can serve your business? Our local Com- 
mercial Department will gladly make such 
a study free. In the interim, what distant 
man or concern would it be to your advan- 
tage to talk with? The instrument on your 
desk will connect you, regardless of the 
distance GoW. ......... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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How Nine Brothers Built Up 
a $10,000,000 Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


We, therefore, provided funds to 
support a couple of fellowships, 
and the incumbents worked on this 
problem. 

“The results of this research 
work were most satisfactory and 
the varnish problem as well as 
leather finishing processes were 
properly solved. We have found 
many puzzling problems and have 
similarly met them by independent 
investigations. We have not only 
made a practice of buying the best 
machines the market afforded, but 
have also developed many inven- 
tions of our own, some of which 
are now common in the industry. 
I could mention some of our in- 
ventions, however, perfected and 
patented at considerable expense, 
which were discarded almost as 
soon as they were put into use, 
because something that would do 
the .workz still better was de- 
veloped. 

“Manufacturing costs we always 
watched with care. A memoran- 
dum book I could carry in my coat 
pocket was my first cost system; 
to-day, of course, the system fills 
many files; and on it we base a 
very definite price policy. The 
main idea of this policy is to be 
satisfied with a limited percentage 
of profit. 


How Profit Is Figured 


“I have an idea that manufac- 
turers of goods which are not sold 
solely on a competitive basis often 
stand or fall on the intelligence or 
lack of it displayed in pricing. 
Some pieces of furniture are fair- 
ly standard and the price is neces- 
sarily as strictly competitive as on 
a pig of iron; on such goods we 
take our narrowest margin over 
cost. Other items are standard 
but with some distinguishing feat- 
ures that give them more the 
character of specialties; on these 
we take a somewhat wider margin. 

“But—and this is the significant 
fact—the maggin always bears a 
definite relationship to cost. We 
never manufacture ‘a piece at a 
specially low factory cost, say $80, 
and say to ourselves: 

“*That’s a very fine piece; we 
can get a larger margin of profit.’ 

“We determine the cost and add 
our fixed margin; that is our sell- 
ing price. 

“Sales we, built gradually, as we 
built everything else, not by any 
high-priced notions about sales- 
manship, but simply by going 
where we thought business was to 
be had and showing what we were 
making and telling why we 


thought orders were due us. At 
the start, I sold nearly everything 
myself; some of my brothers later 
took this responsibility. A quar- 
ter of a century ago we pioneered 
in the furniture field by using a 
name plate and trade mark on 
each piece. Advertising in nation- 
al as well as trade fields has fol- 
lowed naturally. 

“Our .attitude towards finances, 
adopted when we were very small 
but growing rapidly on a small 
capital, has remained substantially 
the same to this day. Practically 
all of our money has come from 
within the business. Our rule is 
to pay as we go, insofar as pos- 
sible, and we seldom borrow to 
any extent. On our plants, how- 
ever, and all capital equipment, 

















An expert hand carver who has 
been with S. Karpen and Brothers 
for 40 years 


there is not a cent of borrowed 
money. 

“Unquestionably this policy has 
saved us embarrassment, or worse, 
several times when the country 
was gripped by panics. We passed 
through some severe ones, of 
course. In 1893 we had to tighten 
our belts some; if I remember 
correctly, we ended that year 
without a profit. But at no time 
were we in the least danger of 
failing.” 

A similar thorough-going spirit 
is found also in the relations of 
the company with employees. 

“We have some men,” Mr. 
Karpen remarked, “who have been 
with us very nearly from the be- 
ginning, forty-six years ago. I 
can think of one man who started 
as a young man. He-is now a 
grandfather. He still works in the 
plant every day, as also do his son 
and grandson! 

“With a total of about 1,800 em- 
ployees in our three plants, our 
rate of turnover is very low, and 
is practically confined to raw la- 
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borers and men taken on extra 
during peak periods. There is ay 
intangible factor connected with 
turnover which sometimes, it 
seems to me, is not given due con- 
sideration: other things being 
equal, I believe men remain long- 
est, and are most content to re- 
main, with concerns which encour- 
age skill, craftsmanship, and qual- 
ity work. 

“Other factors are more tang- 
ible: such as insuring the lives of 
employees: paying death and sick- 
ness benefits, and so on. Each 
year at Christmas we pay every- 
body a percentage of his or her 
yearly salary; the percentage is 
determined by years of service and 
varies from 2 per cent. to 9 per 
cent. Perhaps a feature employ- 
ees appreciate as much as any is 
the fact that we give each man or 
woman who gets married while in 
our employ, the sum of $100. If 
it happens, as it sometimes does, 
that both the man and woman 
work for us at the time, they get 
$200, enough to give them a 
fair start towards housekeeping. 
Whenever a man in our employ 
becomes a father, he receives $100. 
I have seen it happen time and 
again that employees do not save 
for such events. The expense in- 
volved is considerable, and if the 
money isn’t at hand, the employee 
is likely to borrow. Borrowing 
money usually somehow results in 
trouble, worry, and consequently 
a less effective employee. Our 
sum comes at the right time, and 
is meant to be mutually benefi- 
cial.” 

These, then, are the means used 
in converting that humble $580 of 
the first year into the millions of 
the present. Management did it. 
And the spirit of the management 
is an expression of sound common 
sense and craftsmanship. 





The difference between success 
and failure is only ten cents. The 
business man who takes in a dol- 
lar and spends only 95 cents is on 
the road to financial independence, 
but the fellow who spends $1.05 
when he’s got only a dollar in the 
bank is headed for the rocks.—Ex- 
change. 





Reads “Forbes” Regularly 
THE EDITOR: 

I read Forses regularly and al- 
ways find something in it that is 
interesting, instructive and appeal- 
ing to the imagination. You are 


certainly doing very good work, 
and I think that ForBEs stands out 
among publications of its type in 
a most creditable way. 
JULES S. BACHE, 
J. S. Bache & Co. 
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Name 


—priceless ++ and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valu- 
able than the vast and expanding works 
in which Dodge Brothers product 
is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. have simply kept 
the faith, and implicit public confidence 
has been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued 
to mature into a better and better 
product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the 
basic metal employed in the beginning, 
and it is the basic metal employed to- 
day—in larger measure than in any 
other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge 
Brothers Works—a Touring Car— 
was equipped with an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 


Brothers have perfected this supe- 
rior construction for ALL their motor 
cars. 


Beauty has been added to dependa- 
bility, comfort and silence to beauty. 
Endless refinements have been made. 
Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the 
quality of every detail has been main- 
tained or improved. 


The consistent goodness of the car 
has attracted a steadily expanding 
market. Wider markets have per- 
mitted a better and better product at 
lower and lower cost. Dodge Brothers 
progress has been conservative and 
logical. 


The result is a GOOD NAME, worthy 
of the public trust it inspires, and too 
priceless ever to jeopardize. 


Dovnose SBrRotTHERS INC Detrroir 


Doncse BrotTrers (CANADA) Limiter 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Dooce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Sedan $895—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
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“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 
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Ancient Forms of Transportation Contrast with the Motor Carin Upina 


Orient -- Round the World 


combining the only fortnightly service round 
the world with fastest service to the Orient 


VisiT Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 22 ports in 14 countries. Strange peoples, rare 
beauties, reminders of an ancient civilization, mysticism, charm. 

Enjoy the luxury and comfort of a magnificent President Liner. Out- 
side rooms with beds, not berths. Commodious and beautifully ap- 
pointed. A world- famous cuisine. 

A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco (every two weeks from 
Boston and New York). Likewise a sailing every twelve days from 
Seattle direct to the Orient without call at Honolulu. 


Complete in ep: ta po your local steamship 
or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York « 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
1519 Railroad Avenue, South, Seattle 
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It’s Ability 

That Counts 
By Frank Thayer 


HAD a talk with an office boy 

the other day. He confided in 
me and I was gad to listen. 

His complaint was that there 
were too many members of the 
family in the business organization 
with which he was identified. “If 
I thought that there was a chanc- 
of becoming president or vice- 
president I would stick, but there 
are too many members of the 
family,” he added. 

A little reflection on my part 
quickly convinced me that this boy 
was entirely wrong. The office 
-koy in any large organization who 
thinks the same way is wrong. 

Earning Capacity 

Big Business is complicated to- 
day. The very size of industrial, 
commercial and banking organiza- 
tions is such that even if the prin- 
cipal stockholders or owners had 
twice as many sons there wouil 
still be room for men who can plan, 
build, sell, create or direct. 

Not long ago I read in a national 
magazine a query whether any 
man is worth a million dollars a 
year. My answer is yes, if he cai 
produce that much. And some men 
are producing enough goods or 
services to merit such a salary. 
What about a young executive 
who not long ago came over from 
a great railroad to head a large 
merchandizing corporation. Al- 
ready the stock of that company. 
which is one index of the value of 
business, has increased several mil- 
lion dollars and the business has 
not only expanded but also in- 
creased in efficiency. 


Ability Counts 

It’s ability that counts, whether 
that ability comes from the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, the Bronx, 
Iowa prairie, or the ranches of 
Idaho. 

The truth of this statement was 
forcibly impressed upon me the 
other day. It happened that James 
Montgomery Flagg was my guest 
at luncheon in a Chicago skyscraper. 

Following the luncheon we 
walked out on the observatory and 
viewed Michigan Avenue below. 
Flagg snapped out to one of his 
companions, “Where’s my pad?” 

He was handed an ordinary 
school boy’s tablet, whereupon he 
sketched a masterpiece, entitled, 
“Chicago, Height, Space, Smoke, 
Action.” 

Flagg had no drawing board, no 
studio costume, no art paper, no 
india ink, no artist’s brushes, But 
He Dim Have ABItiry. 
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What and Why Is the Farm 


Problem? 
(Continued from page 19) 


ficiently. There are many labor 
saving devices which with the 
tractor will enable one man to do 
the work of three men and six 
horses with obsolete equipment. 
By the adoption of such modern 
methods the farmer will eliminate 
expensive labor and thereby great- 
ly reduce his cost of production. 
The farmer who has taken advan- 
tage of such modern methods is 
now sitting pretty on low crop 
prices and will make good money 
on a fair or a high market. 


Electric power is possible in 
many cases and its use will in a 
large measure make the farmer in- 
dependent of seasonal labor and 
will greatly cut the cost of many 
farm operations. A Pennsylvania 
farmer, Levi Brubaker, now does 
his threshing of wheat electrically 
at a cost of 1% cents per bushel, 
where formerly it cost him 8 cents 
when the work was done by cus- 
tom threshing. A neat saving of 
6% cents per bushel on this single 
item is an important cut in the 
cost of producing wheat. Electric 
power on the farm will also sim- 
plify the household problems and 
make farm life more worth while 
for the housewife. 

Even the airplane has _ been 
called upon to help solve the 
problem of farm power. On the 
cotton fields of the South it is 


necessary to spray for the cotton - 


boll weevil. A cart, two mules, 
and a laborer can dust thirty acres 
of cotton per day. A dusting air- 
plane can dust from 350 to 1,000 
acres an hour. The airplane has 
also been tried out in spraying 
peach orchards, pecan groves, to- 
bacco and alfalfa fields. It may 
be, where suitable acreage of such 
crops are available, that this meth- 
od of spraying will a in the 
future. 

The farmer who is now making 
a good profit is paying careful at- 
tention to all details whereby the 
cost of producing and marketing 
his crop can be reduced, and is 

not paying much attention to Con- 
gressional action or the efforts of 
the spell-binder. 





Constructive Work 


Tue Epitor: 

I go through Forses from cover 
to cover every two weeks and feel 
that I get a great deal of good 
from it. I believe you are doing 


: real constructive job. 
P. SAYLOR, 
President, Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc. 
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Thomas F. Wilson, 
President of the Apco Manufacturing Co., Providence, 
k. I., says that The Dictaphone improves dictation be- 
sides saving money and much time otherwise wasted. 


“Shorthand? Not in my office!” 


“It’s out of date—involves too 
many delays,” says Mr. Wilson 


that today she is able to handle unaided 
much correspondence of importance. 


Thomas F. Wilson has used Dictaphones 
in his office for 13 years. Read what he 
says, then take advantage of the coupon 
offer below. 


HORTHAND keeps two people 

on one job at the same time, 
whereas separately they work to bet- 
ter advantage and have more time for 
other duties. Hence we use The Dicta- 
phone exclusively throughout our or- 
ganization.” 

—So says Thomas F. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Apco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for whose accessories Ford owners 
paid $2,000,000 last year, and radio fans 
another $1, 000, 000. 


Like other good executives Mr. 
Wilson dislikes delays. Thanks to his 
Dictaphone, he doesn’t have to wait for 
anybody when he’s ready to dictate. “I 
write a far better letter when using The 
Dictaphone,” declares Mr. Wilson, “for 
I talk very rapidly, and if I dictate to 
a girl taking shorthand notes and see 
that she is not keeping up with me, I 
hesitate and my mind is diverted.” 

So well has Miss Terry employed the 
extra time The Dictaphone gives her in 
developing the executive side of her job, 


“I couldn’t possibly hold my present 
responsible position if tied to  short- 
hand,” Miss Terry says. “I like The 
Dictaphone much better because I can 
do my own work while he dictates. 
With shorthand, you feel as if you must 
stay and complete notes left at 5 o’clock, 
while a Dictaphone record remaining at 
night is just as fresh and clear next 
morning.” 





Lillian Terry, 
Private Secretary to Mr. Wilson, says, 
Dictaphone I’d spend all day taking dictation.”’ With 
The Dictaphone she has ample time for more satis- 
factory work, 


“Without The 


DICTATE te THE DICTAPAONE 


Gees ar cee 


and double your ability to get things done 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? =~ 





MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 











‘ i 
Executives say: : : ee: 
eo | Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. City ! 
m forced to cut dicta- 
tion short.” ' (© 1 want to read what leading executives or secretaries say about : 
“Felt just like | dictating { increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me FREE 4 
an she’ re help me i copy of your booklet, ‘““What’s Wrong with Shorthand?” ! 
e can jp me wi 1 
other things.” : I am a Secretary [J Executive [1] (Check One) ‘ 
“If I could only dictat , 
while is rom in a « (CO Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 
mind. ; to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- , 
“If she could only take gation. ' 
it as fast as I think.” : : d aul 1 
‘i , For Canadian inquiries address Dictasboes one Sales Corp., Ltd., 1 
That’s enough! I’ll send 1 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada orld-wide organization— ’ 
in this coupon on gen- ' London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. ’ 
eral principles. I ; 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


ITH the exception of some in- 

VW dividual lines of manufactur- 

ing, whose ‘quieting down is 
chiefly seasonal in nature, the general 
rate of industrial and business activity 
appears to be continuing its recovery 
from whatever declines it suffered in the 
spring term. 

There is little question but that the 
psychological “scare” which hit busi- 
ness again in the spring of 
1926, as in the two preceding 


pect the usual rapid pick-up in the fail- 


months. 

Loadings of revenue freight on Class 
[ railroads show irregularity but on the 
average are running considerably ahead 
of last year and augur well for the com- 
ing earning statements of the roads. 
England is taking huge volumes of our 
domestic coal and much of the tonnage 
is being moved in American ships. 


earnings, as a matter of fact, are the 
highest reported in the post-war period 
for that month, with the single ex- 
ception of May, 1923. 

Class I roads for May of the current 
year report a final total profit amount- 
ing to $88,120,501, compared with net 
of $76,281,000 in the previous month of 
1926, and with net of $75,776,000 and 
$60,654,000 in the corresponding months 

of 1925 and 1924, respectively 








years, was a good thing for the 
balance between consumption 
and production. There were 
signs of a moderate misbalance 
between these two factors and 
although there was perhaps no 
serious cause for the sudden 
caution, the actual effects should 
be regretted by no one. The 
let-up once more successfully 
set the stage for the recovery 
which has followed into the 
summer months. 


Motors vs. Steel 


As regards specific condi- 
tions, two of the most impor- 
tant industries are currently at 
variance. True to its usual 
seasonal tendency in the sum- 
mer months, motor production 
has been falling off for the past 
couple months and according 
to calculations, based on cur- 
rent conditions in the industry, 
the month of July will prob- 








Highlights of the News 


Important Commodity Prices Re- 


May, 1923, still stands as the 
record for that month, how- 
ever, with the high profit total 
of $90,320,873. 

On a basis of the rate-mak- 


SE Ucuattinesieandoun pea 39 ing valuations, the May net 
; ; represents a return of 5.6 per 
Results of the N. Y. Subway Strike.. 43 sunt. celina’ wits $cck aenk., 
Rye Crop Smallest in 40 Years...... 43 on a somewhat lower valuation, 
Coolidge Keeps Cool............... 45 2 _ same Pegg of last esa 
n the roads’ valuation there 
England Adds Hour of Labor....... Ye is an estimated return of 5 per 
Price Cuts In Tires o. & 6.6 0 S46 8 66 4 6 6 @ 49 cent. compared with 4.4 per 
Coal and Grain Help Shipping...... 44 cent. in 1925. 
What Congress bea Net De......... 45 Southern Roads Lag 
Chicago’s White-Collar Strike...... 44 Gross revenues ia May were 
Uncle Sam Fails to Make Peace..... 46 $517,394,000, an increase of 5.8 
Drought Cuts Big Crop Prospects... 42 per cent. over the $488,892,000 
Setesesk Mahde Wie 40 reported in that month of last 
nteres ates i} moa i i es a ah aid ala 7 year. By districts, the Eastern 
Potato Vs. Spaghetti in Italy........ 4G roads-again show the greatest 
Treasury Surplus 377 Millions...... 45 progress over last year. West- 


Coal Movement to England Continues 44 
List of Important Crop Estimates... 43 


ern carriers follow, with the 
Southern roads again lagging, 


for the third month this year, 
and showing net only slightly 











ably show the smallest produc- 





tion of any thus far in 1926. 

The coming month will probably be not 
a great deal better but ought to show at 
least a moderate improvement which 
will gather momentum into the fall 
months. 

Contrasted with the falling off in 
motor production is the apparent ac- 
tivity in the steel and iron industry. 
These lines are also accustomed to ex- 
perience a decline in the summer 
months. Although there have been 
moderate reductions in activity, how- 
ever, the general slowing up has not 
been nearly as great as in the previous 
year, nor as great as was expected, and 
production runs along at considerably 
higher rates than current at the same 
time last year. 

The Steel Corporation has reported 
still another decline in its unfilled ton- 
nage but it is the smallest drop in many 
months. Total figures are the lowest 
reached since 1924, but authorities ex- 


Interest rates have firmed up but are 
still at comparatively easy levels. Bank 
debits have fallen off moderately but 
still run far ahead of corresponding 
weeks in previous years. Chain stores 
sales are high and wholesale and retail 
buying are making up some of the 
earlier losses. 








Railroads 




















Class I Carriers Report High Earnings. 
Details of New Plan for Nickel 
Plate Merger 


A* had been prophesied by high car 
loadings and, later on, by early in- 
dividual reports, the May net operating 
income for Class I railroads shows a 
large gain over the corresponding 
months of previous years. The May 


higher than the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 

Loadings of revenue freight have not 
yet surpassed the record total for the 
week of May 29, when 1,081,164 cars 
were loaded, but they are currently lov- 
ering not far from that mark, well ahead 
of previous years, and augur well for 
future earning reports of the roads. 

The long-awaited modification of the 
Van Sweringen Nickel Plate merger 
plan has at last been made public and 
the new terms are under consideration 
by the individual roads. It hardly seems 
probable. however, that the plan will re- 
ceive official attention from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before 
next fall since that august body is 
scheduled to adjourn very shortly for 
the remainder of the summer. 

The new plan is notable chiefly for 
the strengthened earnings on the pre- 
ferred stock of the proposed new Nicke’ 
Plate system at the moderate expense of 
earnings on the new common which 
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have been reduced under the new dis- 
pensation. The modified plan gives C 
& Oa 5 per cent. guarantee on the 
larger amount of stock soon to be out- 
standing through conversion, and also 
gives C & O common holders a half 
share of new Nickel Plate common for 
each share of old C & O common held. 
The Pere Marquette common holders 
will get a share for share exchange into 
the new stock of the proposed Nickel 
Plate System. 


New Nickel Plate Capitalization 


New Plan Previous Plan 








Ches.: Be. Giitinesce sco 59,251,287 
Hocking Valley 1,081,050 
Pere Marquette ... 3 38,289,000 
Nic kel PEO | ossace > 30,406,464 
Brie 1.120 0scuabeseaneetons 44,992,760 

Total Common......... $181,668,520 $174,020,661 


On a basis of combined reports of the 
merging roads for last year, the new 
Nickel Plate preferred stock under the 
new plan would show earnings of about 
$44 a share and the common stock of 
the proposed road about $16.70 per new 
share, compared with earnings of only 
about $26.50 on the preferred and $18.30 
on the common, respectively, under the 
previous merger plan which was disap- 
proved last spring by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The preferred stock of the new plan 
is cut down to about $80,000,000 as com- 
pared with nearly $156,000,000 in the 
original plan, due to change in the C & 
O preferred exchange basis. All of the 
new Nickel Plate stocks will have vot- 
ing privileges. 








Prices 




















Most Important Commodities Stage 
Recovery But Indexes Are Still 
Low. Tire Prices Cut 


HE secondary reaction in general com- 
modity prices, which was noted early 
in the past month, has continued through- 
out most of July and carried most of the 
indexes either to new low levels or near 
the lowest recorded in a number of years. 


Mo. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index .....s.. 186.014 188.072 195.899 
oe 6 rer yerers 12.7378 12.7594 13.8526 


The monthly figures of Bradstreet show 
a continued decline but it is a small one 
compared with the rather serious drop 
in the index of Dun’s service. The latter 
has declined over two points in a single 
month and is currently off over 11 points 
from the levels prevailing around the first 


39 


of the year. Both the index numbers are 
now at the lowest levels, not only for 1926, 
but for the past two years. 

The weekly averages, on the other hand, 
are once more showing signs of a turn, 
though the gains are still small. The 
Irving Fisher copyrighted index of 200 
commodities has recently recovered a frac- 
tion of a point, but still hovers around 
150, which is approximately the lowest of 
the year. 

The.small gain in the weekly averages, 
however, does not measure the better 
tone currently apparent in the small group 
of important staple commodities noted in 
the accompanying list. These have.shown 
almost consistent strength in recent trading 
and are almost all at least moderately 
higher than a month ago. 

All of the grains have been firm to 
strong and while not the entire advances 
have been held, they are still at higher 
levels generally, with ,wheat up ‘more 
than 3 cents a bushel. Cotton has also 
ruled :stronger during the past month. 

Iron and steel prices ‘are still mixed 
with strength reported in some sections of 
the country while rather large concessions 
are noted in other districts. In general, 
however, prices seem to be holding very 
well for this time of year and both pig 
iron and heavy melted steel scrap have 

















Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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| Where business is designated as 
| “good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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OAKLAND 


and Alameda County 


CALIFORNIA 





“How is that for 


wonderful country, 


Jim? Orchard and grain land for 
mile after mile, all contributing to 
the general prosperity of northern 
California. You saw theSan Joaquin 
Valley on our trip back from San 
Diego and Los Angeles—now you 
are seeing the Sacramento Valley. 


“Think of what this rich territory 
means asan immediate market, with 
a million and a half people within 
a 4omile radius of San Francisco 
and Oakland. San Francisco, though 
the oldest city on the Pacific Coast 
and an established center, is show- 
ing most remarkable growth in 
many ways, and the natural re- 
sources of northern California are, 
in a large measure, responsible for 
this growth. 

“I know you will enjoy our stay in 
Portland, and we must take in the 
Columbia River drive. When you 
ha ve seen Seattle, Tacoma, the 
PugetSoundCountry,and Spokane, 
you will have seen what we call the 
‘Pacific Coast Empire’, the greatest 
country there is in these United 
States. 


“Every business man interested in 
Western trade should make the trip 
from San Diego to Seattle 





Atechnical, dustrial report will be prepared 
for any industry interested in a 
Pacific Coast locat‘on. 





Write Industrial Department 
Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 


“(Industrial Capital of the West’’ 
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made fractional advances in the eastern 
territory. The miscellaneous metals have 
also responded to the better general 
price tone. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year, 


Latest Ago Ago 


Wheat, Sept. .......... $1.37% $1.34 $1.48 
Ge, a. o6dnenconece 76% 75 1.07% 
| Sper 39% -40 47% 
Cotton, Mid., Oct. .... 17.10 16.64 23.10 
CR EER 9.00 8.40 8.50 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio ..... -20 -20 -20 
samar, GEOR. osx cccccce .056 057 -054 
Beet, Bamty § ...ccccsee 22.50 22.00 22.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. ........ 23.50 23.50 23.00 
SS re 35.00 35.00 35.00 
PS EARS Aarne 8.35 8.25 8.35 
SE ckecasecnasccunce 13.85 13.75 14.00 
gmc, E. St. Louis ..0. 7.35 7.20 7.15 
SRE Fare aes Sean 62.25 61.88 57.60 
MUNOOE, BEDE. .6:00.c0ccee0 42 41 1.05 


Offsetting recessions, on the other hand, 
are not absent from the picture. Rubber 
has reacted once more, after its short- 
lived recovery, and tire manufacturers 
have finally been forced to make general 
reductions, amounting to about 10 per 
cent. on casings and 10 to 20 per cent. 
on tubes. This is the second general cut 
this year, the first having occurred in 
February. 








| Money and Banking 











Call Money and Time Rates Firmer. 
Brokers Loans Up Again. 
Bank Clearings 


T= usual stringency in money market 
rates around the turn of the half-year 
did not carry prices for accommodation 
up so rapidly or so far as many had pre- 
dicted. But, on the other hand, the rates 
have shown somewhat of a disinclination 
to retrace their way back to the lower 
levels, and various classes are maintaining 
moderately higher levels than they showed 
a month ago. 


2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Call MOneF 2cscess. 44% 4% 4% 
60-90 day time.... 4% 4% 4 
Commercial paper. 4 a 4 

y. Y. Rediscount.. 3% 3% 3% 


The call loan market has, according to 
its custom, been the most rapid mover. 
The day-to-day rate failed to get above 
5 per cent. around the beginning of last 
month but, conversely, it has since then 
failed to get back down below about 4 
per cent. Bank withdrawals, both in New 
York and for the interior, have balanced 
incoming funds, and average call rates 
have held close to 4% per cent. 


Time Money Higher 


Perhaps reflecting the stubborness of 
the call rate, interest rates on 60-to-90 
day time loans have also firmed up with- 
in the past few weeks and are currently 
quoted at 414 per cent., compared with 
41@ per cent. previously, and with a pre- 
vailing rate of only 4 per cent. at this time 
last year. 

The monthly figures of the New York 
Stock Exchange show loans of its members 
on collateral at $2,926,298,000, compared 
with only $2,764,400,000 in the month 
previous. The difference is an increase of 
nearly $160,000,000 and is the first gain 
shown in such figures since beginning 
of pubtication at the first of the current 
year. The increase has been expected, 
however, due to some renewal of specuia- 
tive operations in the stock market. And 
the turn was called more definitely some 
time ago by the weekly reports to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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New Floors for a 
FEW DOLLARS 


New Household Machine 
Scrapes—Refinishes—W axes 


A= and extraordinary method of 
caring for floors is here offered you. 

It is radically different from anything 
in your experience. It is the application 
of electric power and mechanical genius 
to an old, old problem. 


New floors and old—both show amaz- 
ing improvement. 


The Ponsell Electric Floor Machine 
brings you five important benefits. 


First, it removes from a wood floor 
all the hardened dirt, the old shellac or 
varnish. Once more you see the lovely 
surface of the wood itself. 


Second, it sandpapers the surface to a 
texture of satin. 


A skilled carpenter, working many 
hours could not make that surface any 
smoother. 


Third, it rubs wax into the wood. It 
rubs with a speed and vigor impossible te 
attain by hand. Thus, by friction, the 
wax warms, spreads evenly over the en- 
tire surface, goes 100% farther. 

Fourth, it polishes—and how it polishes! Your 
floor gleams with a surpassing luster, assumes a 
mellow natural glow, glistening on in spite of dust 
and footsteps. And, thereafter, a few minutes 
occasional easy waxing with the machine keeps 
your floors in the same perfect condition. 

Fifth, the machine scrubs such floors as need 
scrubbing. Thus it cleans linoleum floors as they 
have never before been cleaned. Then it polishes 
the linoleum with a result far surpassing anything 
you have ever known; a shiny, immaculate surface 
that dust and dirt have a hard time sticking to. 


A Demonstration Free 


Our greatest argument is the machine’s actual 
performance. You owe it to yourself to see a 
demonstration. You owe it to your home to learn 
more of this wonderful machine. Use the coupon; 
ask us for further information; let us tell you 
which of our 24 branch offices is nearest to you, 
so that you may arrange, if you wish, for a 
FREE demonstration in your own home—or a ten 
day FREE trial if you are too far from the 
nearest office. 


Ponsell Floor Machine €o. 


Dept. 168 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
Please mail me complete information and prices re- 


garding your Electric Floor Machine. This dves not 
obligate me in any way whatever. 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “‘Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY Is to clip out this adverthe- 
ment, pin it to your cegular business letterhead, and mail it te the 


AROS yb 
LDDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Truck Service 
Problems 


Whether operating one truck or a fleet, service is a 
factor of prime importance in your business. Trucks 


must be kept busy and earning. 








Performance has demonstrated the exceptional depend- 
ability of Graham Brothers trucks. 


But when service is needed there is an experienced 
Dodge Brothers dealer near. The service is efficient. 
Shop well equipped. Men trained and experienced. Parts 
are obtainable at low costs without delay. 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all haulage requirements. 


1-Ton Chassis (G-BOY) - $ 885 
1%-Ton Chassis - - - - 1245 
MBM Low Chassis - - - 1295 


f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
abvansvire -D E TRO I T — stockton 





PANEL BODY MODEL 550, G-BOY 1-TON CHASSIS 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 








SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
, DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Waste Fields 
in Selling 


Your market as a whole is a patchwork 
of numerous little fields. Some of these 
are more fertile than others. The most 
fertile often go uncultivated; while the 
least fertile, cultivated at comparatively 
too high a cost, become waste fields 
in selling. 


The MARKET ANALYSIS Service ot 
Emst & Emst ascertains, by scientific 
method, the populations, characteristics, 
consumption requirements, abilities to 
buy, competitive strength, etc., in each 
of the fields making up your market. 


The proper use of the information, de- 
veloped by this Analysis, reduces selling 
costs, increasing net profits as well as 
volume. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE: 












NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FT, WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WASHINGTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA DENVER waco 
BUFFALO DAYTON MIAMI sT. Louis SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE TAMPA KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS OMAHA 



































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 





71 Broadway New York 


L 
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The latter figures continue to show a 
gradual increase in loans of members io 
the brokerage fraternity, though the gains 
are not so large as when the turn came 
about a month ago. The latest figures 
show brokers’ loans at $2,565,177,000, or 
a gain of about $32,000,000 over the $2,- 
532,898,000 reported in the previous week. 
The total is now about $160,000,000 above 
the low point reached in the week of May 
19, but is still $575,000,000 under the high 
level reported for the week of January 6. 

Bank clearings have fallen off from 
the record weekly levels of earlier in the 
year, but the movement is largely seasonal, 
and the totals still run well over $1,000,- 
000,000 a week above corresponding figures 
for last year. 


Weekly Bank Clearings 





1926 1925 

NE soscciccvenus $ 701,430,000 $ 609,818,000 
Mow Wotkr.. 0c... 6,651 ,148,000 6,031,170,000 
Philadelphia ...... 579,707 ,000 524,266,000 
Cleveland -.;....... 689,293,000 653,954,000 
Richmond ......... 389,553,000 320,181,000 
PTO nec icvicicicces 287,652,000 265,684,000 
ee ee rer 1,276,717 ,000 1,245,111,004 
gk ST OR ae 300,095,000 274,902,000 
Minneapolis ....... 181,859,000 171,855,000 
Kansas City........ 337,580,000 313,929,000 
Datei a es 155,728,000 138,209,000 
San Francisco..... 715,166,000 620,882,000 

ee eer: $12,365,928,000 $11,170,961 ,000 








| Cotton and Grain | 


Weather Conditions Favor Cotton 
But Cut Down Most Other Crops. 
Comparison of Yields 


— conditions affecting the 
large grain crops in the western pro- 
ducing states have been conspiciously dis- 
appointing throughout the season and es- 
pecially so during the past month, which is 
one ofthe important ones from a crop 
standpoint. 








> No.amount of optimism can “laugh off” 


the general shortage of rainfall in most 
ot the western states, which has reached 
the acute stages oi <sérious drought is 
not a few cases. Most of the important 
grains had poor starts in the spring be- 
cause of the cold and backward conditions 
and it would have taken almost ideal 
weather in the remainder of the season 
to make up for the handicap of the cold, 
late start. Naturally, it-has gotten warmer 
but that is about as far as the general 
improvement has gone and conditions cer- 


tainly have not even approached anything 
ideal. 


Spring Wheat Crop Small 


Government and private estimates are 
beginning to take cognizance of the poor 
conditions in most of the grain states and 
so are prices. Continued drought has had 
much to do with the firmness in wheat and 
other grains during the past month. The 
recent estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the spring wheat yield is 199,- 
595,000 bushels, compared with last year’s 
actual crop of 270,879,000 bushels. The 
latest estimate is heavily reduced from 
the previous month’s figure but is. still 
well above most of the private estimates 
which have averaged a guess of not much 
over 180,000,000 bushels for the domestic 
spring wheat production. 

The individual reports on various im- 
portant grains bear out the Prospect that 
the agricultural crops of the current season 
will be considerably below last year’s final 
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production and Government officials fix the 
average or composite condition of all do- 
mestic crops at about 6% per cent. below 
the 10-year normal average for this season. 
Practically all estimates on final grain 
yields are substantially lower than the 
previous year and the Government esti- 
mate on rye shows the smallest prospec- 
tive crop since 1887. 

The Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued its first 1926 estimate on cotton and 
places the domestic crop at a final yield 
of 15,635,000 bales, compared with last 
year’s output of 16,085,905 bales, and 13,- 
628,000 in 1924. Assuming unfavorable 
conditions to come the minimum yield 
for this season is placed at 13,726,000 bales 
while the maximum estimate is 16,294,000 
or slightly above last year’s final figures. 


Latest Crop Estimates 


1926 (Govt. Est.) 1925 (Actual) 
Winter Wheat .. 567,762,000 Bu. 398,486,000 Bu. 


Spring Wheat .. 199,595,000 270,879,000 
Cort” secctiotesics 2,660,680,000 2,900,581,000 
Oats: S.ccckscnaace 1,334,260,000 1,501,909,000 
Ry €serereeeeeeees 9 666, | 48,696,000 
ee BE ee 190,959,000 218,002,000 
White Potatoes... 334,044,000 323,243,000 
Sweet Potatoes.. 68,301,000 62,494,000 


Growing conditions for cotton have been 
better than for most other important com- 
modity crops, since the extremely dry 
weather prevailing throughout most of the 
country has been favorable to good cotton 
growth rather than retarding. The crop is 
still handicapped, however, by its late start 
and is more subject than usual to inroads 
of weevil and other pests, which seem 
to be doing their share toward keeping 
market quotations firm to higher. 








| Labor and Wages 


Results of the N. Y. Subway Strike. 
Textile War in Seventh Month. 
Chicago White Collars 


Y far the most inconvenient and widely- 
discussed strike that the New York 
district has had in many moons descended 
upon that city in the past month when 
between 600 and 700 motormen and switch- 
men of the Interborough Subway, the chief 
underground artery of metropolitan trans- 
portation, went on strike for higher wages. 
The possibility of such a strike had been 
called to readers’ attention in this section 
a month ago but subsequently it appeared 
that the difficulties had been solved by 
agreement upon the old scale of wages. 
Such agreement was short-lived, however, 
and the motormen and switchmen broke 
ranks from the “company union,” and 
formed a new organization through which 
they demand a flat rate of $1 an hour for 
motormen and 75 cents an hour for switch- 
men compared with the prevailing rates 
of 69 to 82 cents for motormen and 58 to 
61 cents for switchmen, depending upon 
seniority. 

















Five-Cent Fare Complex 


Traffic was never absolutely tied up on 
the Interborough but the walk-out accom- 
plished the effect of crippling service to 
such an extent that the public ignored its 
usual means of transportation and the 
other means were consequently over-taxed. 
Gradually strike-breakers were trained and 
normal service renewed and to all intents 
and purposes the strike appears to have 
been a disappointment so far as immediate 
inancial benefits go. 

The New York subway strike of 1926 
has at least accomplished the purpose, 
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‘Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





58% Executives 10 Years Service 


Men in the public utility industry remain in it remark- 
ably long because of the large amount of business experi- 
ence and technical training required to succeed in it and 
because of the satisfaction to them in supplying public 
service. 


By actual count of all executives and department heads 
in the Associated System, 77% have served their respective 
properties 5 years or more, 58% 10 years or more, 23% 20 
years or more, 14% have passed the quarter century mark, 
and 4% have served 35 years or more. 


Good service means more than generating plants and 
transmission lines. Without efficient and courteous men 
and women the finest central station would fail in its 
purpose. 


The long service of so large a proportion of executives 
within the Associated System not only provides continuity 
in management but makes possible the quality of service 
which can only come from seasoned experience. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 
61 Broadway New York 























Sp you Investors 








TS ee es seasoned investors— 


which you can have more money. 








ARE LIVING ON Ten 
” idan eg Commandments 
‘nen Ten basic rules for 
You vill learn how toi increase successful «rere 
yourincome reds, posstbly i i 
thousands of dollars each year, result of lifetime © 
without sacrificing safety and experience—intensely 
lees Seg re ne interesting even to 
































These eweer have been successfully 
used all over the United States b > | 
vestment customers of this Trust 
pany. The ~ will help you. Mail the ae ns eports --- 
coupon without obligation. 
Write to, Div. 4 49.1 —Babson Park, Mass. 
"TRUST CoMPANY OF or FLORIDA Send, gratis, “Investor's Decalog”. 
Paid-in Capital and 
MIAMI, FLORIDA Name 
Address 
Street 
ee S550 
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Engineers Public Service Company 


and Subsidiaries 





12 Mos. Ended 12 Mos. Ended 

Feb. 28,1926 April 30, 1926 Increase 

Groas: Marnings ..........:: $23,108,937 $23,462,478 $353,541 
Operating Expenses, Mainte- 

nance and Taxes.......... 14,298,134 14,335,518 37,384 

Net Earnings ........ $ 8,810,803 $ 9,126,960 $316,157 
Balance to reserves and to 
Engineers Public Service 

IIE consi cies. 04 9.0 01018 4 4,385,168 4,735,651 350,483 
Dividend requirement of 
Engineers Public Service 
Company $7 Dividend Pre- 

a eee Ro. 





$7 Dividend 
At market, to 





We offer and recommend 


Engineers Public Service Company 


Complete Information Furnished on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Preferred Stock 
yield about 7.50% 



































Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 
sea level in the heart of the 


1050 feet above 


South. <A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 


413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 











Profit by this 
Suggestion 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution of seeking the 
expert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 
in the Financial Section of Harper's 
Magazine. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 





The Financial Article that appears in 
the July issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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however, of calling attention to the need: 
of the metropolitan tractions and if, grad- 
ually, the public realizes the fallacy an: 
dis-economy of its five-cent fare complex 
then periodic strikes and their attendant in- 
conveniences will perhaps not have been in 
vain. 

Otherwise, there is comparatively little 
to report in the labor field. The garment 
strike in the New York section continues 
and it is estimated that over 40,000 work- 
ers are out and have closed over 1,500 
shops. The strike has also spread through 
the suburbs to New Jersey, Long Island 
and Westchester, and is exceptionally 
complete, due to the cooperation of many 
sub-contractors, so-called, who are in sym- 
pathy with the workers against the “auc- 
tion system” of allocating the work of 
large jobbers. 


Both Sides Lose Battle 


The long, dreary battle of the textile 
strikers in Passaic and the surrounding 
district has passed its sixth month and 
goes doggedly on with upwards of 10,000 
workers still reported ‘holding out against 
wage reduction and for better working con- 
ditions. The commonwealth has finally 
decided to take a hand, however, and 
Passaic civic organizations are planning 
a campaign of education and publicity to 
end the strike, which is crippling general 
business as well as destroying the exist- 
ence of the mills in which the battle began. 

It now seems very certain that both sides 
of the controversy will lose out. The em- 
ployers have lost their markets through 
irregularity of output and could not take 
back their normal number of employees 
for any salary, however low. Both sides 
have committed economic suicide for an 
economic principle. 

In Chicago, over 500 city engineers 
went on strike for higher wages and tied 
up millions of dollars of projected con- 
struction. It was an extraordinary strike 
because it included a highly-paid “white- 
collar” type of labor, and there was much 
ado for about 24 hours. Then, in an all- 
night session, city officials voted a 30 per 
cent. increase in wages to take effect Octo- 
ber lst—and the white-collars returned to 
their desks smiling. 











Shipping 

















Coal and Grain Movements Bring Pros- 
perity. June Trade Balance Is 
Favorable 


YREIGHT and charter markets con- 

tinue to be bolstered by the huge de- 
mand for carriers of coal to Great 
Britain. Bituminous is estimated moving 
to that country at over 1,000,000 tons a 
month and steamers are fixed well into 
September at firm rates. The movement 
has developed so rapidly that serious 
congestion has ensued on domestic rail- 
roads and at terminals and ports. 

Grain movement is also getting under 
way and considerable congestion is ap- 
parent in this category also, both here 
and in Canada. Carriers from the latter 
ports have been attracted by high coal 
rates and grain is piling up at terminals 
waiting for water shipment. Canadian 
grain rates have jumped from 13 to 17 
cents inside of a few weeks and much 
of the grain is now moving to Europe 
through the United States. The ship- 
ping Board has already placed 25 ships 
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ds in the grain-carrying trade and is re- 
d- conditioning 30 or 40 others to be ready : 
i shortly. 
Xx Foreign trade figures for June show , 
n- a new high record movement for that 
in month, and the second favorable balance TOm 
thus far in 1926. Exports for June were 9 
lk the largest for that month since the war 
it while imports reached the highest totals 
z. ever recorded in any previous corres- to 30 OOO 
i ponding month. The June balance of 9 
" about $1,000,000 brought the favorable 
trade balance for the fiscal year ended ° 
, June 30, 1926, up to $286,828,000, although in 15 Years 
c still considerably lower than in the pre- f $ 
y vious fiscal year when our foreign trade At a Cost O 92.19 a Month 
y figures showed a balance favorable to 
" this country of over $1,000,000,000. SEMI - ANNUAL : 
7 . = : Initial Investment $1000 
; Latest Foreign T igures investment of Prion ro cen 
t Ture 1926 1925 ° A 1] ment gressive 
A eS $ 337,000,000 $ 325,167,000 $553.15 will turn $1000 interest 6 Ona Total 
CR syroe eee 338,000,000 323,150,000 into $30,000 in 15 years 6 mos.....$ 3250 $567.50 $ 1,600 
rise ez ; ae eS i See RS 52.00 548.00 2,200 
ME Seas 4,466,687,493 3,824,140,000 in Adair Guaranteed- % _... ee 0585.00 27800 
Exp D> ala we Meweee 4,753, oe 4 4, 8 ’ I m 2 yrs..... 91.00 509.00 3,400 
. Insurable 64% Bonds i hy se se tive 
i S $08... 133.25 t 
/ " No other security Wy yrs..... 156.00 544.00 5,500 
Washington offers so profitable a 4 yrs..... 178.75 $21.25 6,200 
) cae db 1) 4 yrs..... 201.50 598.50 7,000 
yield, protected by ( oe aes zise 5250 7,800 
; ee 8,6 
a Cc . l R d f Omissi conservative loans = 6 ee 279.56 520.50 9,400 
ongressional ecor ° mission. income-producing city % os... 365.50 594.50 10,300 
y Coolidge in Camp. Government rties: (2) the un- ae 334.75 565.25 11,200 
i Surplus Last Year properties , TY, yrs..... 364.00 536.00 12,100 
, conditional guarantee - a oe oe 
‘ T HE hope, long deferred, to get the of the House of Issue, = i 455.00 545.00 15,000 
69th Congress out of the Washing- : 9% yrs..... 487.50 512.58 16,000 
ton trenches “a the Fourth of July “ae with resources over 10 yrs..... 520.00 580.00 17,100 
: : $10,000,000; and (3) 10% yrs..... 555.75 $44.25 18,200 
barely successful and even at that it taen sitealiale ton 3 a wee ll _yrs..... 591.50 608.50 19,400 
meant the putting over of a great many the rig o insu e your 1% yrs..... pop 569.50 = 
seemingly important questions. The holdings against loss at 1% yee eae | ae 23,100 
gentlemen’s agreement seems to be that any time on application -. .;... 750.75 549.25 24,400 
nobody was very anxious either to spend to an _ independent 13 i a alaie pape 
the hot summer days in the Capitol or Surety Company with 144% yrs..... 880.75 519.25 28,500 
= h ab icklish a 15 oe $26.25 573.75 30,000 
to say too much about ticxlish proposi resources of over $27,- 
tions until after the various important 000.000 
Congressional elections to come this fall. si ag 
° Mail today—and 
What Congress Did Not Do will Prey) - pon eel 
‘ investment plan exactly 
In the last issue we enumerated the suited to your needs. 
outstanding accomplishments of the “in- 
dividualistic Congress of 1925-26.” As 
usual, the list of important questions on MAIL THE COUPON ' 
the calendar which failed to come to 
fruition in definite law make a much 
more imposing impression. They include AD AIR RE ALTY 
the disposition of Muscle Shoals, the 
problem of alien property custody and & TRUST ED. Founded 1865 
disposal, postal rate readjustment, coal S > P 2.500.000 
legislation, prohibition, reformation of _ Carita, SuRPLUs AND Prorits $2,500, a 
the Shipping Board, relief for the far- Hea'ey Building, poner Im ‘ eee vey PHILAD 
mer, reorganization of executive scope in Pp ae onmae Tn aieiamcaee ten cae 
the President's Cabinet, solution of the 27 Madison Ave., NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS 
banking and branch banking controversy Dept. V-30 Ounarchlp idoutled 
and settlement of the French Debt. } 
President Coolidge seems satisfied, WRG 6cse cs cendasesusbasoavansseeeaes FS ET ECO TT OT OCrT COR Te 
however, with the amount of useful leg- Please send full information about Adair Guaranteed Bonds 
islation which actually passed the Con- 
gress, and is more latterly engaged in 











serving as the basis for a new series of 
“fish stories” in his vacation camp in 
the Adirondacks. 

Though final reports will not be ready 
for some time, preliminary statements 
of the United States Treasury show Gov- 
ernment receipts for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, at $3,962,755,690. 
Chargeable against these were expendi- 
tures of $3,584,987,873, leaving a surplus 
in the Treasury of $377,767,816. All of 
the latter amount will probably be ap- 

| plied to retirement of the public debt. 

Despite the very satisfactory results 
thus apparent from the famous Business 
Administration and the more famous 
“Coolidge Economy,” the Administra- 
tion does not seem very favorably in- 
clined toward any hopes or plans for 
iurther tax reduction in 1927. 











The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will 

our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. In writing, 
please mention The Bache Review. 
Sent for three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York City 


Progressive executivesthe 

worid over are finding the 

new Hammond an invalu- 

able addition totheir office 

= equipment.It does what no 

ay other typewriter can— 

writes in many sizes and 

styles and languages with in- 

terchangexble t.pes including miniature type 

which perm'ts bulky —— statistics, etc., to 
be condensed to pocket 

Write to/ay for ibn satrated booklet 


THE NEW 


ammond 
TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co.. §6 Brook Ave., New York 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 





LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, June 30, 1926 

















RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers........... $124,912,436.67 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ..... 35,994,453.73 
en, cg spk ens he ecendanteenee 13,872,124.38 
ID oo cdc ccs ccnccessceeseoes 23,805,702.20 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 386,102,250.95 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 2,049,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches....... 2,105,448.60 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 40,369,176.59 
ith a lede takai ee ea ahias eens 8,065,960.26 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . 7,226,205.42 
$644,502,758.80 

LIABILITIES 

STE Re ge wee eee a $25,000,000.00 
OS SELENECOE ET CULE TCO OTE TT TE 20,000,000.00 
os aad wig iad Kon © wee bcd 3,250,452.15 
$48,250,452.15 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 4,721,839.71 
EET PCT UEC TCC CERT IEe 40,369,176.59 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 31,173,765.39 
Se Ts Lace re eT reer 519,987,524.96 
$644,502,758.80 



































Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


—_——_—_——_ 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 





Business Opportunities 


I have a client in the manufactur- 
ing business in Norfolk, Va., look- 
ing for capital with silent or active 
partner. The business is incor- 
porated under the laws of the state 
of Virginia. Business increased 
in 1925 $100,000.00; could be made 
to increase, with proper financing, 
$250,000.00 during 1926. The busi- 
ness now pays 8% on preferred 
stock. If interested address H. H. 
Culver, 407 Warren Crescent, 
Norfolk, Va. 











territory. 
unnecessary. 























BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE BARNED $5,040 IN ONE 
$240 machine, $1,448; $160 machine, $2,160. 
St. Louis machines earned annually $4,000. 
placed 300. 


One man 
Responsible company offers exclusive ad- 
vertising proposition. Unlimited possibilities. 
$1,000 to $3,000 required. Experience 


tional Kei-Lac Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Protected 
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g International 


Nine-Hour Working Day for Italy. 
Germany Cuts Bank Rate. U. S. 
Fails as Peacemaker 








England—Amid scenes that would un- 
doubtedly have brought a twinge of 
jealousy to our own argumentative . 
radicals at Washington, the British 
Parliament has finally passed the Gov- 
ernment’s most important and most 
radical coal measure, which will allow 
the 8-hour day to be worked in English 
mines. 


France—Perhaps the difficulty in form- 
ing any sort of a Cabinet the last time 
it was necessary, has made the French 
Parliament fearful of running out of 
timber. At any rate, the Briand-Caillaux 
aggregation has won its first and critical 
vote of confidence. True, the majority 
was small, but it leaves the Finance 
Minister free to attempt definite meas- 
ures to save the franc and French 
finances in general. ; 


Anglo-French Debt Accord 


The first step has been the settlement 
of a debt agreement with England, which 
apparently is to be followed by proposals 
of a modified debt plan with the United 
States. Caillaux has rejected the capital 
levy and is apparently aiming at estab- 
lishing foreign credit with which to peg 
the franc at a “better value,” which lat- 
ter phrase, however, is taken to mean 
a lower rather than a higher value. 
Meanwhile the value goes lower with- 
out any pegging at all. 


Germany—The long-anticipated reduc- 
tion in the Reichsbank’s discount rate 
came this month and the rate is now 
6 per cent., against 6% per cent. prev- 
iously. 


Potatoes vs. Spaghetti 


Italy—Premier Mussolini is either ter- 
ribly certain of his position or just as 
terribly blinded to personal position by 
patriotism. The new laws which he is 
imposing on his enthusiastic people are 
not calculated to increase one’s popular- 
ity, though they are quite sound econ- 
omically. The new edicts include the 
famous “9-hour day for labor,” the pro- 
hibition of private building of houses, 
opening of new cafes, saloons, etc., or 
publication of a newspaper more than 
6 pages in size, and also make it ob- 
ligatory to mix motor gasoline with do- 
mestic alcohol for transportation. Spa- 
ghetti and macaroni are also being hard 
hit by Government encouragement to 
potato growing, as a substitute for the 
famous Italian dishes, which use too 
much wheat. 

Tacna-Arica—There is very little 
doubt that the failure of the United 
States as a peacemaker in the dispute 
between Chile and Peru has further re- 
duced our prestige, at least with the na- 
tions involved. The peoples, however, 
are more difficult than the problem, and 
it is their unwillingness to cooperate in 
peaceful measures which has forced our 
retirement as mediator. The American 
mission has returned to this country, ad- 
mitting its failure, and many authorities 
express themselves frankly as anticipa- 
ting physical hostility between the two 


nations as the only probable deciding 
factor. 
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Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apa:tments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standardlifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’”? Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 



































‘Bankers... 


‘Come to Los Angeles 
in October 


OME to the American 

( Bankers Association 

convention in Los 
October 4-7. 


Summer still lingers in the 
Southern California days of 
early fall. It’s ideal weather for 
golf, for yachting, for sight- 
seeing. There are a thousand 
| and one delightful things to do 
| in Southern California in Octo- 
ber’s orange blossom time. .. . 





| Angeles ... 


Plan an ideal vacation then. 
Come to the convention. Re- 
new old acquaintances. Make 
new friends. And play in the 
Land of Out-of-Doors. 


Make one of these banks 
your headquarters while 
are in Los Angeles. 


you 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES 
$304,449,094.68 
(as of April 12, 1926) 


Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic- SOUTHWEST tz BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


(Identical in ownership) 
Central Offices - - - Los Angeles 
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Textile Outlook 
Is Somewhat 


Brighter 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


HE opinion is growing that the latter 

half of the year is likely to show an 
improvement over the first six months of 
1926 in the textile industry. Certain it is 
that the first half has been. most unsatis- 
factory and discouraging. Absence of 
profits, overproduction and inability to sell 
merchandise have characterized all divi- 
sions of the market. Add to this uncer- 
tainty on the part of the buyer, causing 
increased hand-to-mouth operations and it 
can weil be imagined that the situation 
has been gradually going from bad to 
worse. 

It is encouraging that in both the cot- 
ton and wool manufacturing divisions 
efforts are being made to solve co-oper- 
atively certain problems that exist. 
Whether the formation of organizations 
for the dissemination of information, pub- 
licity campaigns and the like will produce 
the desired results remains to be seen, 
but at least the spirit of co-operation that 
has seemed to develop is an encouraging 
feature and may be an augury of better 
things to come. 


Cotton Goods Market Quiet 


In the cotton goods industry, the market 
is lagging. Prices are nominal but more 
or less irregular where actual transactions 
are consummated. Buyers are insisting 
on lower levels for the moderate amount 
of merchandise they are willing to buy 
and are also demanding prompt delivery, 
showing that ‘stocks are. reduced to a 
minimum. Yarns have passed through 
perhaps the dullest period of the year and 
it is hoped that the current month will 
show a decided improvement. Spinners 
have gone as low as they can and come 
out whole, but low prices are reported, 
mostly on stock in dealers’ hands which 
is being disposed of at the best price avail- 
able. 

It is reported that certain advance sales 
of woolens and worsteds have been made, 
but at prices which are discouragingly 
low from the profit standpoint. This is 
particularly true in view of the steadier 
condition in raw material, with a ten- 
dency toward higher prices. 

Clothiers are prophesying a decline of 
15 per cent at least when the new season 
opens but it is felt their anticipations are 
not likely to be realized. The women’s 
wear end of this market is in a dormant 
condition. Many looms are being trans- 
ferred to the manufacture of men’s wear, 
which in turn produces increased con- 
gestion in this division. 

Slight indications of improvement are 
noted in the demand for silk but over- 
production is evident here also and stocks 
are said to be accumulating in certain 
quarters. The reduction in the price of 
rayon has stimulated demand somewhat 
on the part of those who were awaiting 
the new price level. It is expected the 
new quotations will stabilize the market 
for an indefinite period. , 
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Buy “Shares in America” 


80 


(or multiples thereof ) 











will purchase participating 
ownership in twenty-four 
seasoned and dividend- 
paying railroads, public 
utilities, industrials and 
Standard Oils, including 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-15 








THROCKMORTON & CO. 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 


























International 


Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 
A MASS4GHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American 
Investment Trusts 


Resources over $15,006,000 





“Five Years of 
Growth and Progress” 
1921-1926 





Send for this attrac- 
tively. illustrated book- 
let, which features the 
-most striking factors in 
the development of 
America’s ‘pioneer In- 
vestment Trust. 


A limited number of 


Booklet 5-F-22 





is still available for the 
general public. 


American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
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Send for the latest edition of 


INVESTMENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


It describes briefly 





Municipal Bonds 
Yielding 390% to 4.65% 


Public Utility Bonds 
Vielding 4.85% to 6.10% 


Railroad Bonds 
Yielding 5.19% to 6.20% 


Industrial Bonds 
Yielding 5.23% to 670% 


Arthur Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, 
discussing general business conditions for 
Forks : 


“Business during the first half of 1926 
has been much better than people realize 











Short Term Notes 
Yielding 5.00% to 7.05% 


Preferred Stocks 
Yielding 7.00% to 7.29% | 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston Cleveland. 





and business during 
the: last half of the 
year will be better 
than people now be- 
lieve. We have every 
reason to believe that 
business during the 
first six months of 
this year has been as 
good as business was 
a year ago during the 




















How to 
Gauge Turning Prices 
for Any Stock 


—is a subject that is dis- 
cussed from a new angle in 
a booklet devoted solely to 
trading in speculative 
stocks. 


At this stage of the market 
it is decidedly to your ad- 
vantage to learn of the new 
things that our long and 
careful researches in spec- 
ulation have yielded. 


This booklet is sent to you 
without cost or obligation, 
together with recent copies of 


TiirmaliSurvey 


Clip this coupon now 


— em me me men en ee ae ae i 


Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering 
Nottingham Bldg., F-28, Boston, Mass. 


Please send free copy of Booklet “How 
to Gauge Turning Prices for Any Stock.”’ 


8 EE eee OE eT a 
WE HAVE NO SALESMEN TO ANNOY YOU 
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same period. There 
should be a very good full year with im- 
provement during the latter half. 

“All the indices we know are showing 
up better than a year ago. Business is 
all right, has been all right, and I can- 
not help but believe that it is going to be 
all right. This year has been similar to 
previous years. Nervousness in the late 
spring, principally by those who did not 
know what they were talking about, has 
led to caution which has been one of the 
factors holding back undue expansion and 
keeping business in its present first-class 
condition. 

“The business of Armour & Company 
has improved and will improve. I have 
entire confidence that the packing indus- 
try is safe and sound. It handles one of 
the basic food products of the country 
and its outcome over a term of years can 
hardly fail to be satisfactory.” 


Business Stable 


William L. De Bost, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and president of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank: 

“Business during the first half year, 
while not of the boom type which charac- 
terized the prosperity of war years, has 
been stable and sound in most lines of 
industry and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the gains which have been 
made in the first six months will be con- 
tinued in the last half year. 

“The tax reduction measures, the large 
crop forecasts, the soundness of the rail- 
road, automobile and oil industries indi- 
cate bigger and better business. Further- 
more, savings bank statistics from all over 
the country indicate growth in the thrift 
movement—another important factor in 
good business.” 


Dallas Reports 


Nathan Adams, president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank, Dallas, Texas, discus- 
sing Texas conditions with a represen- 
tative of ForBes: 

“The outlook at present is very good but 
conditions are dependent on the weather 
from now on. Texas has planted the 
largest feed crop in five years. It ought 
to make 25,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our 
cotton crop promises 6,000,000 bales, com- 
pared with our previous high record of 
4.800,000 bales. So much new land has 
been brought under cultivation that as 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


large an acreage has been planted this 
year as last year. South Central Texas 
last year lost 1,000,000 bales on account 
of drought and another 1,000,000 bales 
was lost through frost, the first time this 
happened in a generation. 

“Texas has been tremendously benefitted 
by oil. A very large amount of money 
is being spent through West and South- 
west Texas in oil lands. Oil men pre- 
dict greater development in Texas in the 
next five years than in any other section 
of the United States. Phillips Petroleum 
alone is drilling 75 wells. But Texas is 
not a poor man’s oil field. 

“Dallas is growing rapidly. We are 
building a new $1,500,000 Cotton Ex- 
change. The Southwestern Bell Company 
is giving Dallas a $3,500,000 plant. Our 
street railway is planning heavy expendi- 
ture.” 


Rubber Position 


F. R. Henderson, president of the Rub- 
ber Exchange of New York, in a recent 
interview on the rubber situation: 


“At the beginning of the year prices of 
crude rubber had declined to 91 cents per 
pound, after having reached the peak of 
$1.21 in July of last year. The decline 
since January lst has been gradual and 
orderly due to the establishment of the 
New York market of exchange for this 
commodity, as inaugurated at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

“The world stock of rubber on Febru- 
ary 1, 1926, amounted to 110,965 tons, as 
compared with estimated stocks currently 
on hand of 145,000 tons. Stocks will 
probably increase during the third quar- 
ter, which being the slow-up months in 
tire production, will result in consumption 
being considerably under world production 
of rubber.” 


Employment Study 


John E. Edgerton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, after 
a survey covering plants in thirty basic 
industries : 


“The industry of the nation is running 
on an astounding curve of 84 per cent. of 
its maximum employ- 











ment capacity and un- 
employment is prac- 
tically nil. This is an 
unusually healthy 
summer status; there 
can be no slump or 
panic. There cer- 
tainly seems to be no 
ground for pessim- 
ism. We are at the 








time — of year when 
there is supposed to be a slump in produc- 
tion, a slump in employment and a slump 
in wages. But our survey shows not a 
single one of these relaxing phases in 
industry. 

“We hear reports from various sections 
of the country that sales have dropped; 
but the fact that our production is keep- 
ing up almost to a maximum winter load 
would indicate that the sales situation is 
one of postponement rather than perman- 
ent decline.” 
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Insects Damage 
Cotton Crop 


By I. V. Shannon _ 7 Industrial Bond Issues 



































= With Fenner & Beane : : 
his HE stage appeared to be set for a bear : : 
aa T cca in cotton the day the Govern- : E are prepared to pur- : 
ont ment reported an increase of 800,000 acres : h i Baki : 
les in the area planted to cotton and pre- : chase entire bond issues 
bie dicted a crop of 15,635,000 bales. Such a : “s nd Ameri- : 
crop as this, plus the expected carry-over, : of sizeable and sou : 
ted indicated a supply of anywhere from 22,- : can industrial and manufac- : 
ley 000,000 to 22,500,000 bales, including lin- : a 2 : 
th- ters. turing companies. 
re- As this was 2 to 2% million bales more : : 
the than was available during the previous : : 
ion season and about seven million in excess : : 
1m of known requirements the average trader : : 
is could see nothing ahead to prevent a de- : Address our office : 
clining market and sold freely. Twelve cent : at : 
ire cotton was predicted by this element. : : 
ol Spinners saw abundant supplies in pros- : 42 Broadwav, New York City : 
Ned pect and decided to wait for lower prices : ’ : 
ur before contracting for future needs. Dry : : 
di- goods merchants also adopted a procrasti- A : 
uating attitude for the same reason. ; 
The plans of the short seller, the spinner : H ORN BLOWER & WEEKS ; 
b- and the dry goods merchant were, however, : : 
at rudely upset by showery weather and an : ee : 
army of little green bugs, variously called : ie ey 
of “Hoppers” or “Mexican Fleas.” : : een ieee 
er These insects invaded the cotton fields : BOSTON NEW VOR. oa 
of of the South almost overnight and proved : CLEVELAND DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
ne so destructive that crop and market con- : PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 
nd ditions underwent a radical change dur- : 
he ing the three days trading on the ex- 
‘is changes was suspended on account of the 
n- national holiday. 
When trading was resumed after the 
u- holidays, prices immediately began to rise 
as and the market had one of the most ex- 
ly tended advances it has seen within a year. 
n | : fn big A Convenient Way to Subscribe to 
The “Hopper” was present in many 
<i states in large numbers before the Gov- 
- 3 ernment issued its first crop forecast. FORB s 
mn Traders were not inclined to give any 
- weight to private reports of the activity of 
this pest in view of the Government’s : : nd ; Ou ow 
practical ignoring of them in making up Just f ill m a mail Cc Pp on bel 
its estimate. It was only after entomo- 
e logists in the service of the Government FORBES is published twice a month — 
if and the various states had issued state- 
ad ments saying the chances of a bumper crop on the ist and 15th of each month 
were being daily reduced by the activit aan . 
- of this ne pried pests that -% wade * a The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
# . : for each year for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 
»f notice of their presence. 
a The “Hopper” stings the cotton blooms ee ee we ee ee ee JUST FILL IN—CLIP—MAIL cee cee oe oe oe oe oe 
n- and prevents the formation of fruit on the D 
c- plant on which it operates. Its activity FORBES, RE: “ciel vcctcbubybstbeatds ov uetesees 
¥ Pree signa a agoghin ten _ fifteen 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
y days. oO one seems to know what makes i 
: . one year Add Canadian or 
re i* leave the cotton fields. It is now claimed Send FORBES for |e <a T enclose } ‘s = Postage) 
or that it frequently returns after having 
f- once disappeared and that its ravages are NAME 
10 extending over a longer period this year ee ere ee ee eT ee ee ee re eer TS eo eT ee PT eT ee ee eh 
= th 
“ a See ERT SOI SOMITE ET nti cA ea CTT 
- The plants themselves are not injured 
. by the “Hopper” and put on new blooms i I iio as Pccien 3 exe ada eRe ee nleaaaen 
D and fruit after it leaves. 
a | Prowcige dom thane aces iain |. qf eee ae a: ene Seep Carnie a eee Tat 
™ sO long over large areas by the “Hopper” 
that it has already created a doubt as to 
a whether the fruit which sets after these 
- pests finish their work can produce cotton . " . 
‘ bales frost puts an end to the plant. Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
, 1¢ showery weather of June and early 4 és ; ; 
: July waa wicy Sevecsble Sox Mcamieeen nee Industry in the new Forbes book ‘‘Automotive Giants 
- (Continued on page 61) of America’’—$2. 50. 
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Odd Lots 


FACT “Approximately 1-3 
the daily transac- 
tions on the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change are in 


ODD LOTS.” 


Spread of Thrift 
and careful in- 
vesting. 


METHOD Set forth in our 
booklet. 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Send for it. 


CAUSE 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (9. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 
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SPREAD OUT 


your holdings to take 
advantage of pros- 
perity in various in- 
dustries and sections 
of the country. 


You can diversify 
your. investments 
conveniently by Odd 
Lot purchases. of 
listed Securities—we 
have a special de- 
partment for such 
orders. 


Send for our booklet explaining 
Odd Lot investment—no charge 


Ask for Booklet J 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
New York 


Hanover 


2500 


Philadelphia Office, Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Recovery Does Not Give Signal that Bull Market 
Has Been Resumed 


By R. W. Schabacker 





FOR nearly two months the stock 
market has been edging upward 
from the low levels reached on the re- 
actions of March and April. It has not 
been a grand parade, with torches and 
bugles, such as was witnessed in the 
upward march of last year and early 
in 1926. Rather, the impression given is 
of a platoon advancing by squads and 
under fire of the enemy. 

Certainly, the path of advance is not 
so clear as it formerly was. And, like 
an army, the whole body of stocks has 
been moving forward gradually by 
waves of intensive buying in first one, 
then another individual stock or group 
of stocks. 

By this method, the averages have re- 
gained over half of their losses in the 
drastic spring decline. And they are 
currently in a critical position. If they 
go much further, they will have broken 
through the barbs of resistance selling 
points and the way will be open for a 
new and perhaps greater bull market. 
But meanwhile, they have about reached 
a point where an intermediate recovery 
ought to stop. 

In other words, the question is still 
open, but very soon to be definitely de- 
cided, whether we are currently at the 
top of a technical recovery in a bear 
market, or at the beginning of a new 
upward movement which might well go 
far beyond the high levels of early 
this year, and continue throughout the 
remainder of 1926 and into next year. 

As yet, there are no definite indica- 
tions of which it is to be. But, with 
the balance thus nearly equal from a 
technical standpoint, the more practical 
elements justify the belief that at least 
a secondary reaction should follow. 

After all, no matter how cheap money 
is, no matter how strong the sponsors 
of a bull market, they must have good 
industrial earnings and business pros- 
pects to work with or they cannot hope 
to distribute their stocks to the public 
at high prices. Second quarter and first 
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half earnings are showing up very sat- 
isfactorily in a general way, but the 
third quarter is before us and the third 
quarter is never a very prosperous one. 

Then there is the purchasing power of 
the farmer to be considered. It is now 
definitely apparent that American crops 
are not going to be at all ideal. Cotton 
and the grains began with a slow start 
and cold weather. The subsequent dry 
weather has not hurt cotton much but 
it most certainly has harmed prospects 
for the grains, and the recent Govern- 
ment estimates are all lower. 

Then follow such factors as the pros- 
pects for at least moderate firming up 
of money rates, a tendency which is 
already in progress and ought to increase 
through the fall months. And, further 
along in the year, Congress again looms 
its head with most of the mean things 
it failed to do in the past session be- 
cause of the fall elections. And the lat- 
ter also do not give promise of backing 
up the “Business Administration” with 
any great majority. 

It is for such reasons that the balance 
presently points to at least a secondary 
reaction in stock prices.. The inference 
is that buying for investment might 
well be postponed at least until the mar- 
ket itself gives the signal as to which 
coursé it is going to follow in the re- 
mainder of 1926. 

Meanwhile, prices continue gradually 
upward, and while the interests of 
the investor appear better served by 
restraint, there is no denying the de- 
finite speculative possibilities still left 
on the constructive side of the market. 

The man who will buy today and sell 
tomorrow, if he sees the under-pinning 
is weak, and who is in a position to watch 
and diagnose the same under-pinning, 
may still realize worth-while profits. 
But the man who wants to invest his 
savings for income and gradual long- 
term appreciation, may do well to keep 
his purse-strings taut in the hope of 
better buying opportunities to come. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prom- 
inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Valve 1925 
$50 1,210 $96 $6.64 
25 1,430 28 6.35 
No 1,060 31 4.44) 
100 80 168 21.27 
100 1,170 144 15.98 
No 673 58 13.62 
No 408 8 2.34 
No 1,895 47 8.11 
No 1,357 48 4.81 
100 718 100 10.70 
100 496 107 5.40 
10 1,141 25 8.40 
No 2,730 158 5.95P 
25 2,046 41 5.80 
100 206 266 Abn 
No 200 36 4.29 
100 3,832 141 12.67 
100 304 242 16.14 
100 1,571 100 4.72 
100 1,373 1666 18.67 
10 3,793 15 ead 
100 2,480 170 7.24 
25 698 36 6.77 
100 481 85 9.52 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 
50 1,675 56 9.91 
50 10,000 86 6.23 
100 450 134 11.67 
50 928 61 Sean 
No 329 Nil 2.27 
50 303 107 6.85 
100 125 228 0.51 
No 1,192 66 6.30 
100 1,350 122 11.685 
No 1,155 8 2.33 
50 1,400 80 10.25 
100 100 28 16.16 
100 300 216 6.88 
100 453 153 14.89 
100 164 170 8.46 
100 87 87 5.85 
100 370 112 4.39 
No 4,200 28 5.23 
No 4,492 48 1.01 
100 100 194 15.09 
100 3,724 158 8.36 
100 1,200 163 16.32 
No 766 37 6.38 
25 20,292 40 4.72 
25 9,516 33 3.46 
No 600 40 12.57 
No 1,875 50 8.55 
25 6,578 42 6.02 
10 64 21 8.96 
No 1201 22 6.73 
100 660 58 8.10 
25 400 37 5.86 
100 2,223 175 15.40 
No 2,500 70 9.20 
100 120 228 38.84 
100 240. =a... 6.74 
No 666 53 8.10 
100 810 170 14.92 
i00 5,083 281 12.86 
10 1,624 42 6.834 
100 654 143 5.75 
100 600 106 4.27 
100 998 164 15.21 
90 788 60 8.78 
502,290 70 6.464 
30 800 70 10.55 
> ia 14 4.36 
25 2,600 34 9.46 
100 127 112 Nil 
(a) Partly extra. 
June30. 
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OF 


Earns. 1926 


m=>months 
Nil, 3 m 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
(h) Year ended July 31. 
.(q) Before charges for depletion. 
© in com. stk. 


Lenigh 'VaHeY. .:.:.0%...- 
Liggett & Myers “B”.. 
[AS | SR ere 
EOG86= WES 06 i605 554. 
Louisville & Nashville.. 
Mack Trucks........... 
Magma Copper 
Mactatd Ol .i..:4%%... 
Mid-Continent Pet..... 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 
Montana Power........ 
Montgomery Ward.... 
Nash. Motors. .......... 
National Biscuit........ 
National Lead ......... 
WN. Y. Awbfrake........ 
New York Central..... 
Me. hie, Be Ge: 3s... 5. 
Ni Y., NN. Oe. Ge Beart: . 
Norfolk & Western.... 
North American 
Northern Pacific ....... 


Owens Bottle.......... 


eeeeeee 


Pacific Gas & Elec....— 


Packard Motor........ 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 
Pere Marquette 
Philadelphia Co........ 
Pierce-Arrow .......... 
oe & Ayo Saree 
Pressed Steel Car...... 
Public Service, N. J.... 
PE FOO ins wins aos 
Rad Corp; “A™.......- 
Reading 
Remington Typewriter. 
Republic Iron & Steel.. 


St. Louis-San Fran..... 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 
Savawe VACMIS:..-04:00000. 
Seaboard Air Line..... 
Sears-Roebuck 
Sinclair Consol. Oil..... 
Sloss-Shefhield Steel.... 
Southern Pacific....... 
Southern Railway...... 
Standard Gas & Elec... 
Standard Oil of N. J... 
Standard Oil of Cal.... 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp....... 


Texas Company........ 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur ... 
Timken Roller Bearing. 
Tobacco Products...... 


Underwood Typewriter. 
tinton -Petuies..0é. <3. 
United Fruit 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe... 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol... 
U. S. Realty & Improv. 
RS S.- eee as danas 3. 
Bs 0, ORO wis o xcdasctes-0:« 
Utah Copper 
Wabash: Risk. sicsisccs 
Western Pacific ....... 
Western. Union.....:..... 
Westingh’se Air Brake. 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 
White Motors ......... 
Willys-Overland ...... 
Woolworth, F. W..... 
Worthington Pump.... 


eee eee were eeeee 
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(d} Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


Div. 
Rate 


5a 


(e) Year en 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


89- 40; 
92- 50; 
45- 10; 
144- 30; 
155- 85; 
242- 25; 
46- 15; 
61- 12; 
62- 22; 
92- 22; 
115- 42; 
84- 12; 
488- 75; 
79- 38; 
175- 38; 
57- 2: 
138- 62; 
183- 67; 
89- 10; 
151- 84; 
75- 17; 
119- 50; 
74- 25; 
137- 41; 
49- 5; 
112- 34; 
60- 32; 
86- 10; 
69- 22; 
48- 6; 
123- 22; 
114- 39; 
88- 39; 
177- 88; 
78- 6; 
115- 52; 
118- 17; 
145- 40; 


59- 28; 
102- 47; 
65- 36; 
155-101; 
246- 52; 
250- 8; 
171- 35; 
185- 17; 
145- 23; 
139- 70; 
130- 41; 

47- 6; 
45- 12; 
145- 76; 
144- 76; 
84- 32; 
105- 29; 
40- 5; 
220- 50; 
117- 20; 


15-'25 
19-725 
20-’25 
20-'25 
15-'25 
21-'25 
19-'25 
'21-'25 
20-’25 
17-25 
15-'25 
19-’25 
'23-'25 
23-'25 
16-'25 
22-'25 
15-'25 
23-'25 
15-'25 
"15-'25 
23~'25 
15-25 
18-'25 
19-'25 
'21-'25 
20-'25 
16-’25 
17-25 
15-'25 
'23-'25 
18-'25 
°16-’25 
23~'25 
°15-'25 
19-'25 
15-'25 
°21-’25 

18-’25 


; 717-"25 
= "15-25 
s °17-"25 
; °20-’25 
> °15-’25 
s 719-25 
- 15-25 
= 5525 
3 °15-’25 
; 719-25 
s °13-'25 
> °21-"25 
 ’20-'25 
> 719-’25 
; °20-'25 
 °21-'25 


22-25 
22-25 
23-'25 
15-25 
15-25 
15-25 
16-25 
19-25 
15-25 
16-25 
15-’25 
20-25 
20-’25 
16-25 
15-25 
15-25 
17-25 
17-25 
18-25 
15-25 


} 
Prices 1926 
High Low 


8934- 75% 
94 - 71 
41 - 34% 
140%4- 88 
143-118 
159 -103% 
447%%- 34 
6334- 49% 
7 -2 
8914- 7114 
8314- 6934 
82 - 56 
66 - 52 
981%4- 74 
17434-138 
4434- 36% 
13554-117 
18534-130 
46%4- 305% 
15714-13914 
67 - 42 
76Vs- 6534 
6814- 5334 
1324-118 
45%4- 31% 
7834- 567% 
551%- 485% 
10014- 67 
7654- 591% 
43%- 19 
11934- 85 
4114- 341% 
92%- 72 
18214-145% 
4834- 32 
98%- 79 
127 - 83% 
6354- 44% 
101%- 85 
74-57% 
102%4- 73 
51 - 27% 
5434- 4414 


- 24%- 193% 


14134-103 
104%4- 96% 
11934-1035% 
69 - 51 
463%- 40% 
62%4- 52% 
927%- 695% 
6134- 47 
56 - 48 
15234-1191 
5614- 447% 
11034- 9534 
6334- 511 
15606-1416 
11614- 98 
22414 -150 
7534- 4536 
71%- 481% 
88%4- 50% 
1441-117 
105 - 93 
52 - 33% 
391%4- 33% 
14734-1341 
13014-10514 
791,- 65% 


90 - 511% 
34 - 18 

222 -135% 
4434- 20% 


Pres. 
Prices 

88 
82 
38 
119 
137 
121 
38 
61 
31 
88 
aa 
71 
56 
94 
157 
40 
131 
185 
45 
155 
51 
73 


67 


Yield 

%o 
3.9 
4.9 
5:3 
43 
5.0 
7.9 
6.6 


6.6 
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ded April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 
(v) Plus 


(n) Year ended October 31. 





(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 
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A Sound 


Invesiment Policy 


HERE is a rap- 

idly growing 
tendency among in- 
vestors to surround 
their investments 
with the safeguards 
provided by Moody’s 
Supervisory Service. 
The purpose of this 
Service is to keep you 
from making bad in- 
vestments, and to 
advise you volunta- 
rily of advantageous 
changes. How you 
may receive its bene- 
fits at a moderate an- 
nual cost will be ex- 
plained in detail upon 
request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 
35 Nassau Street New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
































COINS 


ARE COIN BOOK, 50c. 

Send $2.00 for old United 
States coins including % 
cent, 1 large cent, 2-cent 
Copper, 3-cent Nickel and 3- 
cent Silver Half Dime; Early 
Dime, Early Quarter, Early 
Half Dollar. 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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Individual Movements 
n= the latter part of June the 
general market has been manouver- 
ing about in a state of irregularity. The 
indexes of average prices have been ad- 
vancing, it is true, but this movement 
has been slow and gradual, accompanied 
by what is often called a “backing and 

filling’ in the individual issues. 

As a matter of fact, it would appear 
that the bulls have been dexterously 
manipulating prices, distributing some 
stocks under cover of rapid and often 
spectacular advances in individual stocks 
or groups which have been taken up 
successively. 

The market gives every appearance of 
being under strong control by strong 
financial interests, who lately have been 
pleased to give an appearance of strength 
to the general market. When this 
strength is removed, then shall come 
the day of reckoning. But so long as 
the strong support rules the market it 
seems only reasonable to expect new 
high prices for one class and one stock 
after another. 

The general market is no place for 
anyone but the speculator at the pres- 
ent time, but for the man who is able 
to “jump” when the boards begin to 
sag, there are stiil unquestioned oppor- 
tunities on the constructive side. 


New Highs on the Recovery 


While the averages, for example, have 
not gone through into new high ground, 
the general recovery which began around 
the first of June has carried a large 
list of individual stocks into new high 
territory. And many of those that 
have eclipsed their previous highs of bhe- 
fore the March break, are strong, worthy 
and important issues. A partial list of 
new highs includes the following im- 
portant issues: 


American Ice Norfolk & West. 


Atchison Packard Motors 

. & O. Pere Marquette 
Canadian Pac. Pierce-Arrow, Pfd. 
c.. & ©. Radio 
Coco-Cola Reading 
Col. Fuel Skelly Oil 
Congoleum Sloss-Sheffield 
Du Pont Southern Pacific 
Eastman Southern Railway 
Famous Players Standard of Cal. 
Gen. heuhak Texas Compan 


pany 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Oil 
Union Pacific 
United Fruit 
U. S. C. I. Pipe 
U. S. Steel 
Western Union 
Nickel Plate Westinghouse Air Brake 
New Haven Wright Aero 


If a list as formidable as this can 
make new high records in “an inter- 
mediate rally in a bear market,” there 
seems little reason why other individual 
issues cannot duplicate the process un- 
der continued conditions favorable to 
the “recovery.” 


New Nickel Plate Plan 


Announcement of the new proposal 
for exchange of stock in the Nickel Plate 
merger plan has resulted in strengthen- 
ing the new preferred stock at a slight 
expense to the common, and Pere Mar- 
quette and Erie preferred stocks have 
moved upward. 


Gen. Ry. Signal 
Gotham Silk 

= a A 

Lehigh Valley 
Marland 


“MOP” Pfd. 
Nat. Biscuit 





Pere Marquette common has already 
advanced to around par from a low of 
under 70 this year, but it does not yet 
look over-priced. Under the new pro- 
posal Pere Marquette common will re- 
ceive share for share exchange into new 


Nickel Plate common. The latter stock 
would have shown earnings of nearly 
$17 a share, based on 1925 reports, and 
ought to do better than that in the cur- 
rent year. Pere Marquette common 
earned only $11.70 per share last year. 


Associated Dry Goods 


Associated Dry Goods common has 
been declining, slowly but surely, since 
last November when it sold above 60, 
compared with current quotations around 
40. It is an admitted fact that depart- 
ment store sales suffered from the late 
spring but more recent reports indicate 
that much of this backlog is now com- 
ing in. At any rate, the stock seems to 
be getting back into a buying zone and 
below 40 it ought to make a good long- 
pull vehicle for eventual profits. Last 
year was the culmination of steady gains 
since 1920 and showed a new high 
record, for all time, with earnings of 
about $4.75 per share on the common 
stock, compared with a current dividend 
rate of $2.50 per share. 


General Asphalt 


Continued gains in domestic produc- 
tion of crude petroleum have had a re- 
tarding effect upon speculative senti- 
ment in this group, despite the fact that 
the general statistical position of both 
crude and gasoline continues comparably 
strong. Around the middle of the past 
month General Asphalt barely got 


' through into new high ground in its 


stock market history. Subsequent re- 
action to below 70 has apparently put 
the stock in shape for another specula- 
tive spurt and there are hints in the 
street that the pool which last March 
sent the stock up 20 points in a week 
are again behind the scenes and expect 
to see it much nearer par before the end 
of the summer. 


Sugar Accumulation? 


Cuban American Sugar common has 
held close within a 2-point range for 
over four months and the usual con- 
clusion drawn from such a movemen:, 
or lack of movement, is either distribu- 
tion or accumulation. Regardless oi 
earnings to be reported this fall and of 
the statistical position of sugar, the 
action looks more like accumulation and 
although it may hang around 25 for 
another month or so to come, it may, 
on the other hand, have a 5-point up- 
ward move in the course of a few days 
when, as and if, it finally comes to life. 
The purchaser has a good opportunity 
to protect his loss in this case, also. 
There is a well-defined resistance point 
just under 24 and any purchases might 
well be “stopped” at around that price 
with the resulting chance of not losing 
much more than a point plus commis- 
sions. 


* 
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- BbeyéKirk 


Established 1873 
| 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


_ Accounts Carried 


on 


Conservative Margin 





Daily or Weekly 
Market Letter 


on request 





25 Broad St., New York 


Telephone Hanover 3030-8045, Incl. 























About Important People 


























Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St. — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg.—New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


| STOCKS COTTON 

| GRAIN COFFEE 

| SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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eke J. FULLER, of Aldred & 
Company, New York City, was 
elected a director of the First National 
Bank of Boston to fill a vacancy. 

Walter R. Herchman has been elected 
second vice-president of Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., and B. A. Cushman was named sec- 
retary. 

Frank K. Houston was elected a vice- 
president of the Chemical National Bank. 

The new directors of the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad are James T. M. Schu- 
macher, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Lyman 
Rhoades, Hale Holden and James E. Gor- 
man. These, among other changes, have 
resulted from the acquisition of a large 
stock interest in the road by Arthur Cur- 
tis James, who is said to be the country’s 
largest railroad shareholder. Additions to 
this board will be made in the near fu- 
ture. 


L. MILLER, head of the G. L. Mil- 
¢ ler & Company, real estate and in- 
vestment house, has retired from active 
management of the business. He will be 
succeeded by Luke J. Murphy, formerly 
executive vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co-opera- 
tive Trust Company of New York. This 
is regarded as an important step in labor’s 
growing participation in financial and 
business enterprise. 

E. Y. Crossmore, president of the Na- 
tional Bread Company, was elected a di- 
rector of the Harriman National Bank of 
New York. 

Arthur W. Thompson of Pittsburgh has 
been elected president of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, succeeding Samuel 
T. Bodine, who became chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Thompson is 
president of the Philadelphia Company and 
is associated with various other companies 
in Pennsylvania. He started his career 
as a rodman on a railroad. 

John D. Ryan, chairman of the board of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
was elected a director of the National City 
Bank. Other elections were Cleveland E. 
Dodge as a director to succeed his late 
father, Cleveland H. Dodge, and George 
D. Buckley as a vice-president. 


PARTNERSHIP has been formed 

under the name of Stokes, Hodges & 
Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to include the following 
partners: Walter W. Stokes, John K. 
Hodges, Kenneth L. Fleming, Jr., and 
William L. Wilson, all members of the 
Stock Exchange; William C. Downing 
and Walter W. Stokes, Jr. 

The Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration announces the formation of a sub- 
sidiary company known as the Commer- 
cial Investment Trust Aktiengesellschaft 
with headquarters in Berlin, Germany. 
The new subsidiary will have as its man- 
ager Ludwig Lichtenstadter. Its board of 
directors will be Siegfried Bieber, Min- 
ister A. D. von Raumer, Dr. Paul Wallich, 
and several members of the American 
parent company including Henry Ittleson, 
president of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation. 

R. H. Swartz resigned as president of 
the Intertype Corporation and was elected 
chairman of the board. Neal D. Becker 
was elected president. 








Build a small 


Fortune 
with $20 a month! 


Let us explain how $20 
a month invested in 
Cities Service Com- 
pany Preferred stock, 
on the basis of its pres- 
ent price, can grow in 
about 20 years to more 
than $10,000. 


Clip and mail the coupon 
for full information. 
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NEW ‘YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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GO WALL ST: 
BRANCHES IN 


Please send me your booklet, “Safety 
and 79, For Your Money.” (PA-16) 
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You Can’t Invest 
on tips and ticker talk 


Sound advice is necessary; espe- 
cially in the present stock mar- 
ket which is puzzling nearly 
everyone. 10 points of the 18 
int drop of February-March 
ve been recovered, p 


Is this simply a rally in a mar- 
ket where the trend is funda- 
mentally down—or are new 
high levels just ahead? What 
should you now to make 
profits? Buy—sell—hold? 


Our latest. bulletin gives defin- 
ite advice; ic tells what to ex- 
pece and what you should do. 
A copy free. Mail che coupon. 
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4 ke are a number of reasons 
why it is easier to recommend 
strictly investment securities than 
those with a more speculative flavor. 
Perhaps the chief one, and the most 
apparent, is because there are certain 
companies whose earnings are so well 
established that about any financial 
promises they make can be regarded 
as certain of performance. 

With the plethora of investment funds 
and with bond prices near their high- 
est levels since 1917, however, it is 
growing increasingly difficult for in- 
vestors to derive a satisfactory yield 
from the commonly acknowledged “high 
grade investment class” of securities. 

This fact, in itself, is no excuse for 
choosing more speculative vehicles for 
strictly investment funds. But it does 
call attention to the favorable incomes 
still available on less attractive secur- 
ities which still have very good pros- 
pects of continuing to pay their fixed 
charges for at least some time to come. 

In presenting a list of the more spec- 
ulative type of bond, therefore, it must 
be emphasized that such issues are not 
prescribed for investment funds or for 
investors who cannot afford to take a 
degree of risk with a portion of their 
capital. In short, the list of bonds here 
brought to the reader’s attention is a 
speculative list and the issues are not 
recommended for any but speculative 
funds or speculative portions of invest- 
ment funds. 


Who Shall Buy 


The investor who is dependent in 
large degree upon the income of his 
capital, therefore, or whose earning 
power is on the decline, would in no case 
be justified in purchasing such secur- 
ities. But the average business man, 
who has a steady income aside from 
his capital investments, or the worker 
whose earnings are still on the up-grade, 
may consider placing at least a moderate 
portion of his capital in such issues. 

In general, they offer better security 
than most stocks, and their market is 
likewise more stable than the stock 
market. They require a fairly close 
watch of the market and individual earn- 
ing reports of the companies repre- 
sented, but in no greater degree than 
demanded by the general run of stock 
issues. 

There is, of course, no hard and fast 
rule as regards bond prices and _ ulti- 
mate safety of interest payments. The 
ordinary range of income on this class 
of speculative bonds, however, is from 
about 6% per cent. to 7% per cent. And 
unless there is a rather rapid and drastic 
increase in general money market rates, 
the income available on a _ speculative 
bond ought not to go much above 8 
per cent. without denoting a definite 
danger signal in the form of probable 
default on the interest. 

As a general premise, then, the in- 
vestor should become genuinely worried 
about the solvency of his company, 
when its bonds sell down to a point 








Can You Afford to 
Speculate? 


OT everyone can. And 
a great many who ought 
not to, do. In general there 
are two _ requisites,—market 
ability and financial ability. 

No investor ought to con- 
sider speculating with even a 
portion of his capital, unless 
he has had sufficient exper- 
ience to understand market 
movements and_ diagnose 
symptoms of change in the 
status of his security. Such 
factors also assume the time 
and inclination for close fol- 
lowing of financial  state- 
ments, financial news and 
market reports. 

No investor ought to con- 
sider speculating with any of 
his capital unless he can af- 
ford to lose it. This is an 
acid test. Decide upon what 
portion of your capital you 
could definitely dispense with 
and still remain financially 
comfortable and _ mentally 
serene. Just that portion of 
your capital justifies specula- 
tion. 




















where the yield is more than 8% per 
cent., and in such a case might well con- 
sider selling out, even at a moderate 
loss, if a study of the corporation’s fi- 
nances bears out the intimation of in- 
terest default on the funded debt. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company has 
only one issue of bonds outstanding and 
these are the $7,000,000 of 10-year sink- 
ing fund gold 8’s of May 15, 1931, which 
are listed in the accompanying group. 
The bonds come in denominations of 
as low as $100, are callable at 110 and 
have a sinking fund provision for re- 
demption of $1,000,000 of the bonds, by 
lot, each year. 

The issue is not secured by a mort- 
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gage, but is the direct obligation of 
the company. Net profits have been 
irregular since the war, and last year’s 
profits of about $1,500,000 followed sim- 
ilar deficits in the two previous years. 
The company has a satisfactory surplus 
and financial position, however, and 
ought to continue to meet its fixed 
charges without undue strain. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company al- 
so has only a single class of bonds, the 
$4,000,000 of sinking fund gold deben- 
ture 8’s which are due in 1943. The sink- 
ing fund has just begun to operate and 
will retire $250,000 of the bonds annu- 
ally. They are not secured by a mort- 
gage, but are a direct obligation of the 
company. 

The bonds come in $100 denominations 
as well as the higher ones and are re- 
deemable at 110 compared with current 
selling prices of around 106. The com- 
pany can hardly be said to have expe- 
rienced extreme prosperity in recent 
years, but it need not be ashamed of 
the fact that in only one year out of 
the past decade did it fail to cover its 
fixed charges. 


Interborough Rapid Transit 


The recent subway strike on the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit lines in New 
York City has once more called atten- 
tion to the utter inadequacy of the five- 
cent fare. It has also depressed the 
company’s securities to levels where 
they again seem to offer satisfactory 
speculative mediums. 

The I. R. T. has a funded debt of 
slightly over $200,000,000 of which about 
$35,000,000 is composed by the 10-year 
secured consolidated 7 per cent. notes 
which are due September 1, 1932. This 
issue is second on the list in point of 
security after the $150,000,000 of 5’s of 
1966 which are a first lien on property 
and rights. The 7 per cent. notes are 
backed by deposit of nearly $60,000,000 
of the prior security, and are available 
in $100 denominations. 

The company has not fully earned its 
fixed charges since 1917 and its financial 
position is certainly not of the best. 
There has already been one virtual re- 
organization due to low fares and an- 
other is not inconceivable. Therein lies 
the speculative factor, however, and 











*Times earned in 1925. 
Income bonds. 








Speculations in the Bond List 


Inter- Call Pres. 

Company Rate Maturity + est* Price Price Income 
Kelly Springfield Tire.... 8 1931 3.4 110 104 77 
Pierce-Arrow Motor..... 8 1943 5.1 110 106 76 
Interborough R. T....... 7 1932 0.9 103 97 72 
St. Louis San Fran. R. R. 6f 1955 23 100 06 6.3 
Int. Mercantile Marine... 6 1941 1.8 110 93 6.5 
Cuba Cane Sugar........ 8 1930 53 104 95 84 
= 2 Seeger 8 1941 dint ‘al 104 77 
Third Ave. Railway...... 5T 1960 0.9 100 57 88 


Payments are discretionary. 
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with the present city administration ap- 
parently much more reasonable than 
the previous one, there are likewise very 
definite possibilities that something may 
be done to improve the company’s 
finances within the next few years. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany has slightly over $40,000,000 of 
cumulative adjustment mortgage, series 
A, 6 per cent. income bonds which are 
available in denominations of $1,000, $500, 
$250 and $100. Interest on the bonds 
is payable only when earned, but it is 
also cumulative, when not paid, and all 
arrears must be cleared up at matur- 
ity. Earnings of the road have been 
very satisfactory, the interest has been 
regularly paid since issue in 1916, and. 
prospects are for continuation of such 
payments. 


International Mercantile Marine 


International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany has about $36,000,000 of first mort- 
gage and collateral trust gold 6’s of 
1941 which are available in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500. They are callable at 
110 compared with current prices at 93 
and offer a yield to maturity of not far 
from 7 per cent. 

The company’s combined earnings 
have been unsatisfactory since the close 
of the war and after depreciation on 
ships there has usually been a deficit. 
Actual net income, however, has almost 
always been well above necessary fixed 
charges, and this fact, with the splendid 
tangible security behind them, has main- 
tained a satisfactory rating for the com- 
pany’s bonds. 

The yield of 6% per cent. is still fair- 
ly high compared with others of its 
class, and it appears to offer a decided- 
ly attractive speculation. The bonds are 


secured by a first mortgage on all the - 


company’s property, including the Oce- 
anic, or White Star Line, which is be- 
ing sold to British interests. 

From this sale there will accrue a 
net of somewhat over $30,000,000 and this 
will appear probably either in cash or 
high-grade securities of British ship- 
ping concerns, or a combination of the 
two methods of payment. In either 
event, the bonds would appear much 
strengthened, and in the case that a 
large amount of cash is received through 
the sale, it is quite possible that an of- 
fer will be made to the bond holders for 
a portion of their holdings at perhaps 
par instead of the stated call price at 
110. Even at this concession, the re- 
demption price in such a case would be 
about 7 points above the current selling 
price of the bonds. 


Cuba Cane Sugar 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation has 
approximately $25,000,000 of direct fund- 
ed debt. About $18,000,000 are the 8 
per cent. convertible debentures of 
January 1, 1930. The remainder are a 
like issue at a 7 per cent. coupon, but 
both issues are otherwise identical, be- 
ing a direct obligation but not under 
mortgage. 

The company has been hard hit by the 
ugar depression, but is one of the larg- 
est and strongest of the Cuban pro- 
ducers, and its prospects for pulling 
through the hard times appear better 
than the average. The early maturity 
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Standard Gas & Electric 
System Has More Than 
135,000 Shareholders 


ARTICIPATING ownership of 

public utility companies by the 
customers is a development from 
which far-reaching benefits are being 
derived—both by the utility compan- 
ies and the public dependent on their 
services. It has been proven sound . 
in every respect. 


Utility companies embraced in the 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
system were pioneers in customer 
ownership, having taken a conspicu- 
ous part in the movement since 1915. 
Asa result of the companies’ activities 
and the friendly enthusiasm of pat- 
rons, about 66%, or upwards of 
90,000 of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company System 135,000 share- 
holders are customer-sharekolders 
of the operated companies. 


Investment in Standard Gas and 
Electric Company assures the protec- 
tion of wide property distribution 
and specialized long-experienced 
management. 


New Booklet on Request 
Comprehensive 32-page illustrated booklet and 
large 4-color map of the United States, fully 
describing the properties and territories served 
sent without obligation. Ask for BJ-361. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
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or 20 Years 
without loss 


Hard-earned dollars should have 


the protection of guaranteed bonds 

backed by every dollar of the issuing house. 

Shrewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 

those giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon: 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 


(2) The highest income obtainable with safety , now 8%. 


(8) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar. 
antees. 


(4) They insist that the guarantecing house Itself have 
large resources; 


(6) And an open and above board policy as to furnish- 
ing its financial statement. 


Hard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by 
this firm whose present officers in advising the plac- 
ing of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 
20 years without loss, 

Write for Our NewBook F. M. 


DAVENTRY RC 
P MORTGAGE COMPANY } 


INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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on the bonds is a somewhat unfavorable 
factor, and this issue is one of the most 
speculative in the list here treated. The 
high yield obtainable, however, as well 
as the somewhat improved prospect for 
the sugar industry, are at least consider- 
able factors. 


United States of Brazil 


The United States of Brazil 20-year 
external 8’s of 1941 are outstanding in 
amount of nearly $43,000,000 and avail- 
able in denominations of $1,000 and $500. 
Credit of the nation and security of the 
bonds is not sufficiently high to give 
the issue a pure investment rating, but 
the bonds appear to constitute one of 
the attractive foreign issues, where the 
degree of speculation is largely compen- 
sated by the higher yield. 

The bonds are a direct obligation of 
the Government and are specifically se- 
cured by charges on the custom, stamp 
and consumption tax receipts, which, 
in 1920, were reported at nearly $128,- 
000,000. The bonds are not callable at 
any stated price before maturity but a 
sinking fund contracts to buy $2,500,000 
annually at 105 or below. 

Third Avenue Railway Company has 
about $22,000,000 outstanding of its ad- 
justment mortgage income 5’s of 1960. 
They are available in denominations of 
$1,000 and $500. The interest is payable 
only when earned, at the discretion of 
the Board of Directors, and is currently 
being paid, though not quite fully earned 
last year. The interest is cumulative, 
however, and back payment amount to 
slightly over 22 per cent. 


Third Avenue 


The company operates surface trol- 
ley lines in New York City, chiefly in the 
Bronx, and although it has previously 
been handicapped by 5-cent fare and 
street congestion, it appears likely that 
the company will benefit from the bus 
franchises to be let by the city within 
the next few months. Under a some- 
what modified zoning system, permis- 
sion to discontinue some of the non- 
paying surface lines and substitute bus 
service, the company would appear able 
to make satisfactory profits once more. 

At any rate, the yield on the income 
bonds is extremely attractive and makes 
up to some degree for their definite 
speculative position. According to the 
rule previously cited in this article, the 
bonds are in danger of passing their in- 
interest payments, but this is one of 
the exceptional cases where high income 
rates do not definitely put the issue out 
of consideration, provided, of course, 
the purchaser is fully aware of the ex- 
treme risk he is taking. 





Investment Trusts 
“Investment Trust Organization and 


Management” by Leland Rex Robinson. 
The Ronald Press, New York: 


Contains much that is both pertinent and 
permanent in its relation to the invest- 
ment trust. The author, who has spent 
many years in investigating the subject, 
gives a clear exposition of the purposes 
and characteristics of the investment trust, 
tendencies in British investment trust 
development and views on the outlook for 
this comparatively new form of invest- 
ment in the United States. 
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with attractive conversion privilege 


Hudson River — 
Navigation Corporation | 


Closed First Mortgage 
614% Gold Bonds 


These Bonds are convertible, at 
any time during the next ten 
years, into common stock on the 
basis of one $1,000 bond for 10 
shares of common stock or vot- 
ing trust certificates therefor. 


The bonds are, in our opinion, 
conservative investments. The 
conversion privilege, in addt- 
tion, offers an opportunity to 
share in any profits which may 
be distributed to the common 
stockholders. 


The Bonds are redeemable by 
a cumulative sinking fund of 
2% which will redeem all 
Bonds at maturity. This 
means an average sinking 


fund of 4%4% on these Bonds. 


Descriptive circular on request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 
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URING this vacation season nearly 
D all the information about public 
utilities that flows out through the ordi- 
nary publicity channels has a taint of 
monotony. There is the exceptionally 
capable management telling how it has 
done it and how it is now going to do 
still better. There is the merger of 
properties, the extension of superpower 
connections, the planning or building 
of new plants, the development of the 
territory and the millions of new cus- 
tomers, the absorption of a municipally 
owned plant that could no longer com- 
pete or make the taxpayers support it, 
the huge dams and reservoirs of water- 
power sites. All preaches the superior 
value of the securities of each concern, 
and most of it argues strongly on the 
side of more extensive share-holding 
by customers. Customer ownership it is 
usually called, but it is never specially 
mentioned that no control goes with 
this sort of ownership. Yet the com- 
plete absence of all possibilities of con- 
trol is what makes such share-holding 
in utilities both safe and profitable, owing 
to the public supervision of the utilities 
and in contrast with what is true of indus- 
trial stocks, 


Live Results vs. Dead Phrases 


Public utilities, among all recent de- 
velopments, no doubt stand closer to 
a practical ideal for the management of 
hig and public affairs than any insti- 
tutions whose operating methods have 
been deliberately planned in advance by 
persons selected or elected for that 
purpose. And, if this is true, perhaps 
the principle of public utilities in this 
country is destined to take the place 
in history which the “liberty, equality, 
fraternity” of the French revolution 


never could fill, The more modern 
siogans calling for “law and _ order,” 
“justice for all,” and the “rule of 


science” never even got to the point of 
charming any nation into enthusiasm. 
Socialism has lost out in industry and 
dares not challenge commerce. Timidly 
it demands doles for old age. Its spunk 
is gone. But the principle of public 
utilities has power to stir the minds. 
lt is paying dividends today, not only 
in money but much more in popular 
comforts, a wider understanding of the 
lactors that count for most in life, and 
in a higher standard of living. 

In these things there is material for 
pleasant dreams about public utilities 
during vacation hours. 

The public utility movement may be 
only waiting for the dreamers who can 
weave its whole significance into words. 
Its gifted leaders now are only the tools 
of destiny. They have grasped the 
financial opportunity, the guaranteed 
certainty of making big positions for 
themselves by giving service to the pub- 
lic without being forced and harassed 
by promiscuous competition. They 
lave felt themselves bound, so far, to 
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pipes, rails, and wires. But their service 
has not been decided by these incidental 
factors in the distribution of their prod- 
ucts. Many are able to see that the 
rapidly improving service is due mainly 
to the system which protects profits 
by limiting them, while keeping the door 
open for improvements and enterprise. 
The profits on ,expansions and new 
equipment, as well as on the sale of 
bonds and stocks, remain unrestricted 
and provide superior business and tech- 
nical organization. If this plan were 
not a growth it would be a first-class 
invention, an improvement on free com- 
petition, and on political monopoly too. 
How long will it be before authors, 
orators, and preachers will discover that 
this system should not be limited by 
pipes, rails, and wires and will demand 
that it be applied to many other neces- 
sities besides water, gas, telephones, 
street cars, and electric light, heat, and 
power? Already busses supplement 
street car lines, while gas and electric 
appliances are sold over the counters of 
public utility stores. Abundant supplies 
of pure water are more easily material- 
ized in connection with waterpower 
reservoirs than from municipal water 
works. Both fire and life insurance 
might be dispensed as local monopolies, 
with all-around economy, and fire fight- 
ing and prevention could be in the same 
hands. The supplying of building ma- 
terials and construction work, the pav- 
ing and the cleaning of streets, and, for 
that matter, the commercial distribution 
of staple groceries and dry goods could 
be arranged on the public utility plan for 
aught anybody knows now. And when 
the time comes for trying the plan for 
police work and for operating the pub- 
lic schools for less than these things 
now cost in taxation, and under sharp 
responsibility for the results, it won't 
be half as surprising as when, recently 
in the course of a few years, about 
1,500 communities adopted the plan of 
running local government by a com- 
mission or a commissioner instead of by 
a mayor and a host of aldermen. 


Almost Millennium 


Eventually, with all standardized 
necessities and luxuries supplied in each 
town by public utility companies at a 
maximum profit of 8 per cent., under 
State supervision, there won’t be much 
left for either local or Federal govern- 
ment to da, to keep people happy, and 
Democracy may revive its “ancient 
faith” in that Best Government that 
Governs Least. The knotty problem of 
cutting costs in commerce, as vigorously 
as industry is doing it in production, 
looks less formidable on the public 
utility plan. 

Persistent dreaming along these lines 
should be more interesting than the 
yammering of so-called radicals and in- 
tellectuals over the alleged perils of 
modern civilization. 
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SAFE 
investments 


How Corporation Bonds 
are issued and how every 
possible safeguard is 
thrown around them for 
the protection of the in- 
vesting public is interest- 
ingly told in our booklet, 
“Bonds of American 
Industries.” 


We would like to send every 
investor a copy, free. 


Ask for AF-2454 
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Why 8% Means 
Much More Than 6% 


$1,000 at 8% compound inter- 
est grows to $2,159 in 10 years 
or $369 more than at 6%. If 
you invest $1,000 each year at 
8% compound interest you will 
have $15,645 in 10 years or 
$1,674 more than at 6%. 
So the difference of 2% is 
more than it seems at first 
glance. We recommend 
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1% Profit Sharing regularly 
with larger returns possible. 
The 12 year record of this 
type of security proves that 
Profit Sharing Bonds pay 
high returns, year after year, 
in good or bad times, with the 
bonds constantly growing better. 
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Brown’ Boveri Electric 
Corp.—Received contract from Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to equip seven of the 
most powerful electrically driven loco- 
motives ever built. 


American 


American Ice Company—Called for 
payment Aug. 1, 1926, at 102% and 
interest, $102,000 of real estate first and 
general 6s, due Aug. 1, 1942. 


American Locomotive Co.—With Gen- 
eral Electric Co., is building two new 
type motor-generating electric locomo- 
tives for Great Northern Railway. 


American Sumatra Tobacco Co.— 
Stockholders ratified transfer of assets 
to new company as of Aug. 1. Reduc- 
tion in number of directors from 16 to 
5 was approved. 


American Woolen Co.—Opened lines 
of staple fabrics for Spring, 1927, with 
prices ranging from 8 per cent. to 12 
per cent. lower than the opening for 
Fall, 1926, and for the Spring opening 
a year ago. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Pay- 
ments by Government of Poland will 
be made monthly instead of annually. 
First monthly payment of $200,000 has 
been received. 


California Steamship Corp.—lIncor- 
porated in Delaware with a capital stock 
stated at $29,000,000 for purpose of bid- 
ding, whenever offered for sale by the 
Shipping Board, on vessels operated by 
United States Steamship Lines. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Receivers were sanctioned to spend $1,- 
700,000 for additions and improvements. 


Chrysler Corp.—Announced new four- 
cylinder car, the Chrysler 50. Dropped 
plan of offering insurance with all cars 
sold. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co—Closed down 
collar plant at Schenectady, N. Y., as a 
result of the slowing up of demand. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 25 cents and the regu- 
lar quarterly of 50 cents on the com- 
mon, payable July 20 to holders of rec- 
ord July 2. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Dealers in 
United States delivered 173,373 cars and 
trucks during first half of 1926, a new 
high record and a gain of 43.6 per cent. 
over first half of 1925. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
common stock from 450,000 to 1,000,000 
shares, and the offering of 191,483 shares 
for subscription by stockholders at 
$107.49 a share in the ratio of one new 
for each two shares held, including the 
stock dividend payable Aug. 10. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Resumed dividend 
payments on second preferred by dec- 
laration of a quarterly dividend of $1.75 
payable Sept. 1 to holders of record Aug. 
3. 

Foshay (W. B.) Co.—Acquired the 
Globe (Ariz.) Light & Power Co. 
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Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Announced 
10wer prices for tubes and casings. 


General Motors Corp.—Expansion pro- 
gram will entail an outlay of $40,000,000. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co—Made 
reductions in dealers’ prices for all lines 
ranging from 10 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. on tubes, and 10 per cent. on cas- 
ings. This is the second reduction oi 
the current year, the first having been 
made in February. 


Hertz Drivurse!f Corp.—Announced 
formation of new $2,500,000 corporation, 
to be known as the Hertz Drivurselt 
Stations, Inc., to take over the business 
of the Yellow Drive-It-Yourself System, 
operating 7,000 automobiles in Chicago, 
New York, St. Louis, Cleveland, New- 
ark, Louisville and Milwaukee. 


Hupp Motor Car Co.—Shipments in 
first six months of 1926 showed increase 
of more than 30 per cent. over corres- 
ponding period of 1925. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co—A 
strike of a part of the company’s motor- 
men and switchmen went into effect on 
July 5. About 400 men walked out. 

International Paper Co.—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
on the new no par common, payable 
Aug. 16 to holders of record Aug. 4. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
six months of 1926, $14,180,817; same 
period 1925, $12,078,609. 

Marland Oil Co—Marland Refining 
Co., a subsidiary, acquired 66 service 
stations and 56 bulk stations from the 
Derby Oil Refining Co. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first six months of 1926, $95,216,710; 
same period 1925, $82,425,775. 

National Railways of Mexico—F! 
Universal, Mexico City, said it had 
learned on authority that the road in 
resumption of debt service, suspended 
since June, 1914, will pay this year only 
interest on first mortgage bonds, which 
are guaranteed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

New York Airbrake Co.—Stockholders 
of record July 12 were given right to 
subscribe to 100,000 additional shares of 
no par common at $35 a share on the 
basis of two new shares for each share 
held. 

North American Co.—Acquired five 
electric utility companies operating in 
northern Wisconsin and the Michigan 
peninsula. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1926, $46,074,954; same 
period of 1925, $35,669,009. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 75 trucks from City 
of New York. 

Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc.—James H. 
Rand, Jr., in semi-annual report, says. 
in part: “Company’s visible recording 
equipment, index system, filing cabinets 
and miscellaneous office equipment are 
used by more than 1,000,000 customers 
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in this country alone. About 60 per 
cent. of company’s business is in sup- 
plies which are subject to repeat orders. 
The steady increase in growth of busi- 
ness institutions is resulting in contin- 
uously increasing demand for equip- 
ment. ; 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1926, $126,621,823; same 
period 1925, $118,242,460. 

Texas Co—Broke ground for new 
$500,000 Craig refinery, in Moffat Coun- 
ty, Col. Will have a capacity of 1,000 
barrels daily. 

United States Rubber Co.—Lowered 
prices of casings and tubes. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
ordered $2,000,000 of equipment for 
plant at Cahokia, Ill. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first six months of 1926, $107,197,761; 
same period 1925, $101,296,280. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Co.—Yellow 
Taxi Corp. of New York ordered 250 


cabs. 





Oil Production 
Gaining 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


lev tendency of crude oil production 
is to be slightly buoyant the re- 
mainder of 1926, with no promise of a 
measurable downturn in daily averages 
short of the time when winter cold makes 
itself felt. Sporadic discoveries of fresh 
crude supply can easily replace the nat- 
ural decline of older fields and add a few 
thousand barrels here and there to the 
districts that combine to give the domestic 
total its buoyancy. 

Only the Texas Panhandle appears at 
this time to hold promise of materially in- 
creasing daily average production that can 
be sustained over any considerable period. 
The area of the Panhandle’s productivity 
is generally recognized as amazing—the 
greatest the domestic industry has ever 
known—but its per well yields and ulti- 
mate per acre yields may be set down as 
such that the district is apt to be more 
alarming from the viewpoint of operating 
costs than the possibility of its contribut- 
ing to overproduction. 

The aggregate yields of a large num- 
ber of small well pools, coupled with 
the Panhandle’s production, may, however, 
keep the country’s total creeping up slight- 
ly from present levels until such time as 
new and unheralded flush discoveries bring 
about congestion of raw material supply. 
That is the situation to be feared in the 
producing branch of the petroleum in- 
dustry rather than any dangerous result 
that can be directly applied to current 
Operations considered strictly in accord 
with present field performances. 

Storage stocks, although drawn upon 
in the first half of 1926, are still high 
enough to provide protection against any 
contingency of the immediate future. This 
is particularly apparent when it is con- 
sidered that the largely increased cracking 
Capacity of refineries makes it possible to 
manufacture greater quantities of gaso- 
line from present stocks than would have 
been possible with larger quantities of 


above-ground raw material supply in the 
past. 





























Ti MAJOR SECTIONS OF 
the United States—one mature and on 
the threshold of an industrial renascence, 
one in its most active prime, one in 
vigorous youth—are served by the oper- 
ating companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. 


IN NEW ENGLAND, THE MIDDLE 
Westand the Southwest, these companies 
are integral factors in important and 
prosperous communities, meeting do- 
mestic, industrial and agricultural re- 
quirements for essential public services. 











unlimited variety of economic activities are served 
by the operating companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. The system as a whole is thereby 
protected from temporary sectional or occupational B 


4 Widely diverse geographical sections and an almost 


depression, while contributing to and sharing in the 
prosperity of 1654 communities in nineteen states. 












"MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago’ Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Every dollar that has become due on 
first mortgage building bonds sold by 


us has been paid to every investor 








Safety and 6% % 


As a nation-wide institution, 
owning its own office buildings 
in Chicago and New York, with 
branches in over thirty-five prin- 
cipal cities, this Company has ex- 

_ perienced, over a long period of 
years, a substantial growth both 
in financial strength and invest- 
ment confidence. 

First Mortgage Bonds se- 
cured by well located prop- 
erties in the larger cities are 
now offered for sale to yield 
6% to 64%. 
Write for Circular F-258 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (0. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $8,000,000 
127 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
345 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Philadelphia Buffalo Boston 
Detroit bany Peoria 
Rockford Syracuse 
Cincinnati St. Louis 
Davenport Cleveland 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Grand Rapids 
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AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


sl 








the name LEVERICH has been suc- 
cessfully identified with Brooklyn Real 
Estate operations for over 70 years 


Ask for Our 
Booklet! 


612% 


With the Leverich 3 
Factors of Safety 


as your Protection 


No other first mortgage 
real estate issues that we 
know of carry all Three 
as a group and so com- 
pletely protect your funds. 
No intelligent investor 
should expect less from any 
offering of this character. 


‘W ‘d 6 1» Avpuoy 41002 N HM UO Ul ouny 


Tear Off and Mail Now 
for Booklet J-.10 





CORPORATION 


Capital Stock $5,000,000 
Leverich Building 
143 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.C. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


How Underwriters Can Insure Completion of 
Structures Which They Finance 


By R. D. 


: writer was recently in a com- 
munity where considerable new 
construction work has been going on. 
At the intersection of two busy streets 
a partially completed structure was no- 
ticed. The steel framework looked as 
though it had been exposed to the ele- 
ments for a considerable length of time. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that it had. 
It seems that a restaurant owner had 
undertaken to construct a new office 
building. Not having sufficient funds of 
his own to complete the building he had 
in mind, he approached an underwriting 
house for a loan. 

The officers agreed to underwrite the 
loan and issue real estate bonds against 
the property. All went well until the 
steel workers had finished their task and 
the bricklayers, masons, carpenters and 
painters had all but finished theirs. It 
was then discovered that there was not 
money enough to complete the job. 

The plans called for a complete and 
modern structure. All factors had been 
worked out to the minutest detail on 
paper. The building was to be of steel 
and reinforced concrete construction, 
twelve stories in height. All exterior 
walls were to be faced with brick and 
trimmed with white stone. The most 
up-to-date equipment was to be in- 
stalled. In fact, if the paper descrip- 
tion could be taken as a criterion, the 
structure was to have been a model of 
its type. Instead of all this, however, 
the writer saw a gaunt steel framework 
with the brick walls about two-thirds 
completed and about one-half of the 
floor space covered. The whole project 
looked the worse for wear and there 
was certainly very little to warrant 
optimism on the part of the bondhold- 
ers. 


Builder Lacked Funds 


The uncompleted state was due, as 
mentioned before, to a lack of funds. 
The reason for the shortage lies in 
the fact that the builder found it im- 
possible to raise his share of the con- 
struction fund. When the first mort- 
gage bond issue was. underwritten it 
was stipulated that the borrower should 
supply the necessary funds to com- 
plete the last third of construction 
work. This did not prove as easy to 
do as at first thought and a great deal 
of trouble and expense has been in- 
curred as a result. 

An occurrence such as described could 
have been avoided. Why couldn’t the bond 
house have specified that the owner furnish 
the first third of the construction cost? 
Why wait until a structure is two-thirds 
completed before bringing the owner’s 
money into the picture? In all too 
many instances where financial dif- 
ficulties have been encountered this 
problem of finding adequate funds has 
been at the bottom of the trouble. It 
seems only logical to reason that care 
in ascertaining whether or not the 
owner or builder is in possession of or 


Maxwell 


can command sufficient capital to carry 
out his project to ,completion would 
serve to avoid such a situation as that 
under discussion. Yet we see many 
so-called mortgage bond houses so 
-eager for business that they will under- 
take to finance propositions having but 
a ghost of a chance for success. The 
promoter may possibly be operating 
on nothing but the proverbial shoe- 
string and his somewhat  beclouded 
foresight. Some of these speculators 
—for that is all they are—have been 
known to make conditions clear to the 
underwriters and the latter have en- 
deavored to secure the necessary funds. 
In a few instances they have succeeded 
but many, many times they have failed. 
In such instances all construction work 
usually ceases until the wherewithal to 
continue has been obtained. 

In a few cases where the officials 
of an underwriting company have been 
misled by the borrowers there may be 
some excuse for failure to continue 
work. However, by insisting that all 
money required from the promoter or 
builder be on hand or readily available 
no excuses for failure to complete con- 
struction work will be necessary. 


Guarantee Completion 


The older and more conservative real 
estate mortgage bond houses now make 
a practice of guaranteeing completion of 
a structure to the bondholders. Such 
a guarantee is worded substantially as 
follows by one institution: 

“Construction of the building and its 
completion substantially in accordance with 
its plans and specifications, is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed to the bondholders by 
Blank & Co.” 

Another company reserves the right 
under the guarantee to release and dis- 
charge its liability by repurchasing the 
bonds already issued at the original pur- 
chase price and accrued interest. The 
majority of those houses guaranteeing 
completion also make provision that the 
structure will be free and clear of all prior 
liens so that the first mortgage bond issue 
will be in fact a first mortgage issue and 
the bondholders will have first claim on 
the property. 

Mortgage bond companies owe it to 
themselves to proceed cautiously at this 
time if they are to show the progress they 
should. To do otherwise is to court 
trouble and the whole structure that they 
have been so laboriously building during 
the last twenty-five years will come tumbl- 
ing about them. 


If a structure is left in a half finished 
state or working capital is insufficient to 
run the project, bondholders are likely to 
become dissatisfied and dissatisfaction 
spreads in an ever widening circle. A 
structure must earn if the owner is to pay 
interest charges and incomes will not be 
derived unless the building is in a rentable 
condition—and that last third must be com- 
pleted before it is thus classed. 
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Insects Damage 


Cotton Crop 
(Continued from page 49) 
tion of army worms, weevils and other 
insects, and an invasion of these is threat- 
ened as the “Hopper” or “Flea” begins 
to disappear. 

Taken all in all the outlook for this 
crop is probably more in doubt at the time 
of writing this than during any similar 
period, except during the small crop years 
from 1921 to 1923. 

Its condition and prospective yield should 
decline from now on if it follows the 
usual course of nearly all other crops. 

Recent developments are recalling to 
the minds of many in the trade my recent 
article in which I presented facts and 
figures showing that big crops, such as we 
had last year, have invariably been fol- 
lowed by small ones. 

There is every indication at the moment 
that this crop will not prove an exception 
to this long-established rule. 

I personally believe we are in for several 
years of decreasing crops, active markets 
and rising prices. 





English-French Debt Agreement 

One of the first and foremost accom- 
plishments of Finance Minister Caillaux 
reign in France has been settlement of 
the British-French debt agreement, a 
task only rivalled by the American prob- 
lem. 

M. Caillaux appears to have been suc- 
cessful in most of his designs, notably 
the “understanding” of a “safe-guarding 
clause,” which makes French settlement 
dependent to some degree upon German 
reparation payments to France. 

The other three important concessions 
by England are a transfer clause, pro- 
tecting the French franc in case pay- 
ments weaken it too much; the repur- 
chase by France of gold deposited with 
England during the war as security for 
loans; and a private settlement between 
the Banks of England and France, in- 
cluding the agreement that Britain will 
not discount, the French payments. 





Flint Plant Moves East 

Colin Campbell, the dynamic Durant 
executive, who has pushed the Star car 
to the front—sales for last half-year 
were 70,433, an increase of 27 per cent. 
over last year—is being placed in charge 
also of the Flint car. Hereafter it will 
be produced in Durant’s mammoth Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) plant, thus effecting impor- 
tant economies, especially as both a 
sheet metal and body plant are part of 
the Elizabeth establishment. 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
stantly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. Complete information u request with- 
out obligation. Strictest confidence observed. 
Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 











MEXICAN BONDS 


Jerome B. Sullivan 
& Co. 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Members New York Curb Market 
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We will take pleasure yy 
in sending youacom- 
plimentary copy of a 
newly printed little 
book on Southern in- 
vestment conditions, 
“A Survey of the 
South.” 


—_ 

















Shrewd Investors 
Buy High Grade 
Southern Bonds © 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 


@ pn. steadily gaining momentum of substantial 
progress in the Southern States during the past 
fifteen years‘s well reflected in the following figures: 





Southern Growth 
1910-1924 
Value of Farm Products 112% 
Value of Manufactured Products............ 204% 
Freight Tonnage Originated_.................... 73% 


The demand for capital to finance this rapid normal 
development has ‘created attractive opportunities 
for sound investment throughout the South. 


Caldwell €? Company, with a background of many 

years of Southern financial experience, and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
South, as well as into the great northern and eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized its ex- 
perience and resources in helping to supply this 
capital for Southerndevelopment. Ithassurrounded 
its underwritings with the conservative safeguards 
characteristicof sound investment banking through- 
out the country. 


Our facilities are at the service of individual and 
institutional investors wherever situated to supply 
authoritative information regarding Southern Mu- 
-nicipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds. 


° “ 
685 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 
Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
Louisville Washington Chattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dal 

















Refining 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK 


120 Broadway 





Lion Oil 


| Special Analysis 
upon Request 


H. D. Williams 
& Co. 


Co. 


STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


New York 





72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 

















Safe securities of Electric Light and 
Power, Gas and Transportation Com- 
panies yielding 7% and more. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee St. Louis Louisville Indianapolls 
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TO ANY INVESTOR 


IN 53 YEARS. 
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for men and women 
who want their money 


to earn full pay 


*% [HN you have funds to invest, two consider- 

ations are uppermost in your mind. You 

want to secure against loss the money for which you 

have worked and saved.. You want your money to 

produce a profitable income—to work as hard for 
you as you have worked for it. 


Consider, then, these two facts about Smith Bonds, 
which have impelled thousands of men and women, 
in 48 states and in 33 countries and territories 
abroad, to select them as the ideal investment for 
their funds: 


Each issue of our First Mortgage Bonds is 

* strongly secured by modern, income-producing 

city property, and protected by safeguards that have 

resulted in our record of no Joss to any investor in 53 

years. Men and women who lack investment ex- 

perience may buy these bonds with the same assur- 
ance of safety as experienced investors. 


2 The interest rate on Smith Bonds always is 

* the highest consistent with our standards of 
safety. Our current offerings pay 634% and 7%. 
$1,000, $500 and $100 bonds are sold outright; 
$1,000 and $500 bonds also are sold by payments 
over 10 months. Regular monthly payments earn the 
full rate of bond interest. 


To collect your interest, every six months, you sim- 
ply clip a coupon and send it to us, or you may cash 
or deposit it as you would a check, with your own 
bank. 


Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklets, ‘Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
y 


Boston 
Al Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





Name 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


— 






IS friend was reading aloud from 

one of the numerous printed 
speeches explaining the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of electric 
street cars and busses. “Yes, yes,” in- 
terrupted the sufferer, “much like beef- 
steak and potatoes.” That stopped the 
reading, and illustrated one of the ad- 
vantages of brevity. 

Sheet steel for au‘omobile bodies is 
now in some cases shipped to its des- 
tination on flat cars, being placed in 
wooden cradles which can be lifted 
bodily off the cars when transferred to 
a motor truck equipped with a hoist. 
A saving as high as $50 per carload 
is said to be effected by this method 
of handling. It was originated for ship- 
ments of paper. 

Problems in traffic control are now 
considered so acute that a concern in 
Rochester, N. Y., makes a specialty of 
manufacturing “simplified safety letters 
and markers” which are laid down on 
the street surface—any surface, they 
say—and instantly vulcanized to it. No 
painters’ wages or delays. Traffic rolls 
on the minute the signs are down. The 
system is being launched under the 
name of “Wamblu,” and may it survive 
this handicap! The president of the 
corporation is F. F. Wambach and the 
secretary-treasurer E. M. Blutau. Hence 
the odd name of their promising child. 
lf it survives for twenty years the 
transgressors of traffic rules will have 
few excuses left. 

Richardson-Briggs, an advertising 
company of Cleveland, announces the 
“Willis Nine,” a new car with a nine- 
cylinder engine having neither poppet 
valves nor sleeve valves but a cylindri- 
cal fuel distributor which rotates in one 
one side of the engine block, operated 
by a silent chain. The designer’s name 
is Durward E. Willis. Despite the nine- 
cylinder crankshaft the cost of produc- 
ing this engine is said to be only 50 
per cent. of the ordinary for similar 
power, 


Help for Fleet Owners 


Owners of motor vehicle fleets may 
be able hereafter to get a few pointers 
on operation and upkeep by a shorter 
cut than usual, as the S. A. E. has 
created a new committee to deal with 
this subject and formulate recommen- 
dations. But every individual case dif- 
fers more or less from every other 
case and the best method for accom- 
plishing a maximum of satisfaction re- 
mains probably unchanged, consisting 
in watching constantly for new ways to 
cut the costs and never believing for 
an instant that there is anything in 
either the actual equipment or the 
actual mode of operation that could not 
be greatly improved. With that atti- 
tude the main difficulty is to go so 
slowly and deliberately ahead that no 
changes will have to be made over 


BUSINESS #@ TRANSPOR., 
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again. That requires personal ability, 
for which there is no substitute. Even 
if technical advice must be called in 
from the outside, the boss has to be 
hardheaded to get what is best for him. 

The success of the Miller front-drive 
racing cars at the Indianapolis 500-mile 
sweepstakes is reviving all the good ar- 
guments for this type of car and driving 
methed which were advanced in :%., 
by Walter Christie. They were disre- 
garded in those days only because this 
old but indomitable designer had a little 
mechanical mishap that he could not get 
repaired in time at the roadside on Long 
Island where he was leading the race. 
He tried to do the repairing all alone. 
After that he turned to front-drive 
wheels for hook-and-ladder trucks which 
are now widely used, and he built those 
amphibious cars for the War Depart- 
ment which run on water as well as on 
land. 


Airplane Dusters 


When airplanes are employed for dust- 
ing cotton fields with calcium arsenate, 
to destroy boll weevil, they sprinkle 
their poison at the rate of 75 acres a 
minute and fly from five to twenty-five 
feet above the ground. 

National Air Transport, Inc., operates 
an airplane line from Chicago to Dallas, 
Texas, and its manager, Col. Paul Hen- 
derson, has ordered one of Ford’s new 
all-metal airplanes with three engines, 
rotary and air-cooled, which jointly de- 
velop 600 horsepower. One of these 
machines will fly in Ford’s second an- 
nual commercial airplane reliability tour 
beginning August 7. 

Every now and then attention has 
been called in these columns to the reck- 
less waste involved in hurrying the 
building of costiy roads without provid- 
ing safe drainage. Something is now 
being done for better methods. V. R. 
Burton of Michigan’s Highway Depart- 
writes about the surveys and 
studies of subsoil made in that State. 

“Lack of knowledge of the kinds and 
properties of subgrade soils,” says Mr. 
Burton, “is the most serious obstacle 
to a better understanding of the differ- 
ences in the behavior of pavements laid 
under apparently identical conditions.” 

And in Ohio similar research work 
with subsoils is done co-operatively by 
the State University, the State High- 
way Department, and the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

These efforts are no doubt com- 
mendable but probably not after all 
very practical, as at least 100 different 
subsoils must be considered. Real drain- 
age consists in preventing water from 
soaking the subsoil under roads, what- 
ever that subsoil may be composed of. 
The main requirement is rapid flow in 
definite channels of all surface water 
as soon as it appears, and the art of 
securing it is not unknown.—M. C. K. 
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DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 















Is interest rate a test of safety? 


A POPULAR impression is that the safety of a 
bond depends on the interest rate—the higher 
the interest rate, the greater the risk; the lower 
the rate, the safer the investment. 


Actually, however, the interest rate in itself 
is no indication of a bond’s safety. Your true 
test of safety is the security back of the bonds 
you buy. The basis of such security is 
twofold: 


1. The ratio of the loan to the property value. 
2. The ratio of interest and principal charges 
to the net income from the property. 


The second factor is by far the more im- 
portant, for it is the income which not only 
pays the interest, but also pays 


Safety factors in Miller Underwriting 
The Miller Underwriting Department takes 
every precaution to insure a safe return to the 
investor in Miller Bonds. This department 
determines the demand for the structure, 
assists in its construction and even counsels 
in its management—tasks calling for skill and 
experience in real estate, engineering and 
architecture as well as in finance, and the 
personnel of the department is well trained 
and capable in every phase of its duties. 


Send for the booklet of mid-year 


investments 


You will be interested in the many desirable 
Miller First Mortgage Real Estate 





back the principal under the 
modern plan of amortization. 
JUNE-JULY 


In the case of Miller First — 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, this = 
relationship of the necessary 
carrying charges for the bond 
issues to the net income is held to 
a conservative figure — one of 
many Miller safeguards. The 
important thing to borrower, un- 
derwriter and investor alike, is 
the total amount in dollars of 
interest that the borrower must 
pay—whether the interest rate be 
54%, 670, 644% or 7%o—and 
its relation to the net income. Suppose the in- 
come from the property justifies an interest 
charge of $65,000 a year. This is 614% on 
$1,000,000, or 514% on $1,180,000. There- 
fore it is obvious that the higher interest rate 
of 614% may actually compel the underwrit- 
ing of a bond issue of smaller total amount 
and lower ratio to property value. 





Bond issues offered in this mid- 
year period. These issues are 
secured by high type income- 
earning properties — apartment 
houses, office buildings or hotels 
in New York, Texas, Florida and 
Missouri—always structures that 
meet an existing demand. Bonds 
pay interest up to 614% or 7%. 


Before you invest or reinvest, 
send for our booklet in which 
these attractive mid-year invest- 
ment opportunities are described. 
Mail the coupon today. 











G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated 225-MH 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 

Please send me a copy of your booklet describing mid- 
year investment opportunities. 

















G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5490 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


30 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Dividends for Lucky Stockholders 








Associated Gag and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividend—Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company has 
declared the quarterly dividend pay- 
able August 2 on its Class A Stock 
to holders of record at the-elose of 
business June 30,1926, at the rate of 
21%4% of one share of Class A Stock 
for each share held, or 10% per 
annum. 


At this rate the stock dividend is 
equivalent to about $3.00 cash per 
share per year based on the present 
market price of about $30.00. 


Stockholders may also purchase or 
sell sufficient scrip to make full shares 
at the rate of $1.00 above or below, 
respectively, the sale price of Class 
A Stock. ° 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














PIERCE, BUTLER and PIERCE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York City 
PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Per 
Cent. on the outstanding Eight Per Cent. Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and One and 
Three-Quarter Per Cent. on the outstanding 
Seven Per Cent. Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid on August Ist, 1926, to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 
20th, 1926. 

July 8th, 1926. 
C. F. BENNETT, Secretary. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 

& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1926, will be paid July 
31, 1926, to stockholders of record as of June 


30, 1926. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 19, 1926. 








| not close. 








ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


te 


IN 19 STATES 


‘MIDDLE “WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 











The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
Common Capital Stock, pay- 
able August 16, 1926, to all 
Common stockholders of rec- 
ord on the Company’s books, 
at the close of business at 
1:00 o’clock P. M., July 31, 
1926. 


EUSTACE }. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 












































American Light & Traction Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of American Light & 
Traction Company, at a meeting held July 6, 
1926, declared a CASH DIVIDEND of 1% per 
cent. on the Preferred stock, a CASH DIVI- 
DEND of 2 per cent. on the Common stock, 
both payable August 2, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business July 16, 1926. 
The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M., July 16, 1926, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M., July 30, 1926. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 30th, 1926. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 


| terly dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) a share on 
| the Common Stock of 


| August 16th, 1926, to Common stockholders of 


this Company, payable 


record at the close of business August 4th, 1926. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 











The Market’s 
Next Move? 


We are just 
analysis of the outlook, with specific 
recommendations. Few extra copies re- 


issuing a _ thoughtful 


served for distribution free. For your 
copy of this valuable forecast simply 
address— 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bidg., New York 

















I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





laugh 
Now and 











GEORGE M.FORMAN 
é& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


6 and 614% 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


soundly secured 


112 West Adams St., Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
St. Louis Indianapolis 
Springfield, Ill. 





Des Moines 
Lexington, Ky. 
Peoria, Il. 























Wanted—Purchasing Agent for a growing or- 
ganization manufacturing mechanical equipment. 
Yearly purchases at the present time, twenty-five 
to thirty million dollars. Company located in 
Middle West. Experience and qualifications in 
detail and send photograph if convenient. Box 78. 








Then _ 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





An Expert 


My eight year old son came down to 
breakfast and his hands and face just 
had a “lick and a promise” as grandma 
used to say. So I said, “Come up to 
the bathroom, Ralph, and I'll give you 
a real good wash.” 

When he got to school Miss Shine, his 
teacher, said, “Why, Ralph, you cer- 
tainly look wonderful and clean this 
morning. Who washed you?” 

Ralph said, “My father washed me 
this morning and say, if ever you want 
a bath and want to be good and clean 
you just get my father. You will be 
clean all right when he gets through 
with. you!”—$5 prize to R. W. Boys, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

*x* * * 
Time 

An ex-president of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary awoke one night to find 
that his watch had stopped, whereupon 
he called the janitor. 

“What time is it, Henry?” 

«“Ain’t got no watch, Dr.” 

“Well, go out and look at the sun 
dial !” 

“It’s dark out there, Dr.” 

“Well, you darn fool, can’t you get 
the lantern!”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
grams” to Frank D. Crawford, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

ke 


She Meant Well 


An old lady walked into the judge’s 
office. 

“Are you the judge of Reprobates?” 
she inquired. 

“T am the judge of Probate,” respon- 
ded His Honor with a smile. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect.” answered 
the old lady. “You see,” she went on 
confidentially, “my husband died de- 
tested and left several little infidels, and 
I want to be their executioner.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to Jack Williams, 
Waycross, Ga. 

*x* * * 


Worth Trying 
When the agent for the life insurance 
company paid Mrs. Stone the amount 
of insurance her husband had carried, 
he asked her to take out a policy on 
her own life. 
“I believe I will,’ she said, “my hus- 
band had such good luck with his.”— 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


minal 





